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Want to cut maintenance costs? 


\\\ BYERS WROUGHT IRON 
“4. PLATES AND BARS 
2 CAN HELP. 


Even a minor repair is expensive 
today, and any major replacement 
is a serious drain on already inade- 
quate revenue. The only sure pro- 
tection against this waste is the use 
of a durable material, that will give 
the longest possible trouble-free life. 

Byers Wrought Iron hot rolled 
products have proved invaluable 
aids in combating corrosion, and 
minimizing repairs and mainte- 
nance. A few of the many installa- 
tions where the material is success- 
fully serving are: 

UNLINED METAL STACKS. 
Severe corrosion can always be 
expected in this application, and 
changes in fuels, addition of econ- 
omizers or draft inducers, or other 
factors may aggravate the condi- 
tion at any time. Users who have 
made comparative tests report from 
two to four times the service-life 
from wrought iron. 


BALLAST DECK PLATES. Bal- 
last deck bridges save head-room 
—but they require a highly resis- 
tive deck material, if excessive 
maintenance is to be avoided. 
Drippings from coal and refriger- 
ator cars, and run-off water, create 
a severe corrosive condition. Byers 


Wrought Iron has proven itself in 
dozens of individual installations 
on major roads. 

BLAST PLATES. Stack gases, 
combined with the ‘‘sand blasting’ 


-action of expelled cinders do seri- 


ous damage to unprotected bridge 
members. Byers Wrought Iron 
blast plates provide dependable 
protection. In one historic installa- 
tion, 61 years of service was re- 
ported from wrought iron. 
TANKS. Wash-out tanks, water 
tanks, and others, gain in durability 
through the use of wrought iron. 
One user reported over half a cen- 
tury of service from a wrought iron 
tank before it was finally dismantled. 
If you have any corrosive appli- 
cations where ordinary flat-rolled 
materials do not stand up, you'll 
find it profitable to investigate the 
service record of wrought iron. The 
nearest District Office will be glad 
to give you a technical bulletin, or 
detailed information, on request. 
A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 1864. Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Salt 
Lake City, Seattle, San Francisco. 
Export Division: New York, N. Y. 


BYERS 
GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


ELECTRIC FURNACE QUALITY ALLOY AND STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS 
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Cranes that are tough—that take the gaff of 


Ss aa tae 


heavy switching operations. . . Straight, sim- 


ple, Diesel cranes that stand up under the 


heaviest service...Simple, rugged travel gears 
warranted for the life of the machine . . We 
know that these cranes will do your work . . 
We back what we know with our 


guarantee. 


CRANE & SHOVEL COMPANY 
608 South Dearborn, Chicago 5, illinois 
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You can Release and Re-apply Pressure 
while the car 





With freight cars rolling, quick deci- 
sions must be made... and split-second 
operation is of vital importance. Per- 
forming like giant air brakes on the 
track, “Union” Electro-pneumatic Car 
Retarders provide maximum flexibility 
of control . . . responding instantly to 
any pressure requirement... even with 
cars in the retarder. 


Union Swrrcn « Sicnat Company 


SWISSVALE SS PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 





THE “SHASTA DAYLIGHTS”: The names of the many new, 
or newly equipped, luxury passenger trains put into service 
by American railroads since the end of World War II read 
like a thumbnail summary of American history and geog- 
raphy. But none of these many trains has been more appro- 
priately—or more graphically—named than the newest 
of them all—the Southern Pacific’s San Francisco-Portland 
“Shasta Daylights,” which bring new speed and new com- 
fort to the S. P.’s famous “Shasta Route.” A detailed de- 
scription, amply illustrated, of the two Pullman-built 15-car 
trains begins on page 50, preceded on page 49 by pictures 
of a complete train en route through some of the magnificent 
scenery which the passengers will enjoy. 





RELIEF IN SIGHT? In something of an economic about-face, 
President Truman has recommended repeal of the war-time 
excise taxes on movement of freight by common carrier—a 
proposal which, if adopted, may bring the railroads some 
measure of relief, as a partial offset to necessary rate in- 
creases. For details, see the News columns. 


“CLARIFYING” AMENDMENTS: The “clarifying” amend- 
ments proposed by I. C. Commissioner Splawn to the so-called 
“radio-rules” bill (S.238—H.R.378) had the effect of 
making the bill a little less objectionable from the railroad 
standpoint. Consequently, the brothers don’t like ’em. And 
they didn’t hesitate to express their displeasure in their 
pet publication, “Labor.” Fortunately, as our News section 
indicates, the carefully considered testimony of Commis- 
sioner Splawn seems, so far at least, to have carried rather 
more weight with the House subcommittee which is con- 
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sidering the bill than have “Labor’s” noisy headlines. 


IT LOOKS LIKE A LONG SUMMER: The Presidential fact- 
finding board which is hearing the request of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen for extra firemen 
on Diesel-electric locomotives, in hearings now in progress 
at New York City, has asked for an extension of time, to 
September 19, in which to file its report. It expects to spend 
until August 19 in taking evidence, a fact brought out in 
our News story on the hearings during the week just ended. 
Meantime, the witnesses for the brothers drone endlessly 
on with “arguments” which, so far, at least, seem to have 
little bearing on the real point at issue. 


SUBSIDIZED RAILROAD SERVICE: Unlike their highway, 
waterway and airway competitors, the railroads receive no 
subsidies from government or the public. But the users of 
many profitable railroad services are, nonetheless, required, 
by public policies, to subsidize, through unnecessarily high 
rates, the many unprofitable services—such as unremunera- 
tive branch lines and suburban commutation traffic—which 
the railroads, as the only true common carriers, are obliged 
to provide. Our leading editorial explores this idea in more 
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detail, pointing out that the transportation situation as it 
exists today confronts the makers of national transportation 
policy with three alternatives. One of them must be adopted; 
otherwise, the policy of having no policy will eventually 
bring about the worst possible alternative—government own- 
ership and operation, not only of railroads, but of all other 
types of transportation as well. 
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TO AVOID YARD DELAYS: By modernizing its big yard at 
Armourdale, Kan., converting part of it to a modern. hump- 
retarder classification yard, and installing an up-to-date 
communications network, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
is moving cars through the yard in about half the time 
formerly required, and realizing substantial operating econo- 
mies into the bargain. The modernization program is de- 
scribed, and the results achieved are outlined, in an il- 
lustrated feature article which starts on page 42. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE: On pages 56 and 57 we reprint 
two “letters to the editor” of the New York Times, which 


appeared recently in that newspaper. One is by a spokesman 


for the American Trucking Associations; the other, an 
answer to the first, is by the editor of Railway Age. The 
fundamental issue, this second letter points out, is not how 
the real costs of transportation are presently assessed as 
between the users of transportation and the taxpayers; but 
whether transportation — including inter-city commercial 
trucks — is to be all self-supporting or all socialized. 


STILL NIBBLING AWAY: Air line passenger-miles in 1948 
were less than in 1947—but not down as much as first-class, 
i. e., parlor and sleeping car, traffic on railroads. In other 
words, the air lines’ proportion of total first-class passenger 
business in 1948 was larger than in earlier years, which 
means that the subsidy-aided air carriers are still nibbling 
away at the traffic of self-supporting railroads. Those facts 
were brought out in the latest issue of the “Monthly Com- 
ment” of the I.C.C.’s Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics. The “Comment” also reviews losses in dining-car 
service, changes in capitalization, and a variety of other 
topics, all of which are covered on pages 47 and 48. 


SPEAKING OF PASSENGER BUSINESS: Luxury trains, like the 
“Shasta Daylights,” pretty generally make money for the 
railroads which operate them. But passenger business as a 
whole is a losing proposition because of the enormous in- 
creases in wages and material costs and in taxes which have 
been forced on the railroads during and since the war. Hence, 
the roads in the Eastern district and Pocahontas region— 
with one or two exceptions—are asking for an increase of 
12% per cent in basic passenger fares, as one means of 
helping to put passenger service on a more nearly self- 
supporting basis. Their arguments for the increase, as pre- 
sented to the I. C. C. this week at Brooklyn, N. Y., are 
summarized in our News account of the hearing. 

















In Detroit Testing Laboratory test to 
determine cantilever strength, 11,000 Ibs. 
of pig iron were loaded on a panel con- 
sisting of three NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING 
boxcar channels welded side by side. The 
cantilever span was 30”. Under this floor 
load of 733 pounds per square foot—far 
in excess of heaviest freight loading —the 
NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING section hadn’t 


STOP DANGEROUS AND COSTLY 
BOXCAR FLOOR BREAK-THROUGH 


WITH 
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even reached the yield point. 
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In actual use as well as in laboratory tests 
it has been proved that NAILABLE STEEL 
FLOORING can’t break through under 
any kind of heavy freight. Boxcars with 
NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING have safely 
hauled heavy copper cakes, automobile 
engines, highly concentrated loads of sheet 
steel and tinplate as well as hundreds of 
ether commodities. 


No Fork Truck Break-Throughs Either 


NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING supports the 
biggest fork trucks, too, which so often 
break through conventional floors. For 
example, 23 cars are spotted each day at the 
Wabash Railroad’s Ford Loading Dock in 
Detroit. Although they’re all new or recently 
rebuilt, an average of five or six cars per 
day come in with large holes somewhere 


throughout the length of the floor where 
fork trucks have broken through. 


Durability Means Low Maintenance... 
Low Operating Costs 


NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING stops the break- 
throughs—and a good many other common 
floor troubles. It isn’t chewed up by pinch 
bars or rough freight. Although nails are 
tightly clinched, they don’t tear, splinter or 
deform the floor. All this adds up to lower 
maintenance costs—and lower operating 
costs as well. When floors stay in good con- 
dition for all types of freight, cars require 
less switching and empty movement. 


To eliminate dangerous break-throughs 
and reduce maintenance costs, specify 
NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING for the next 
boxcars you build or rebuild. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Steel Floor Division *« 3576 Penobscot Building « Detroit 26, Michigan 
UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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“Many delays and poten- 
tial accidents have oc- 
curred and are continu- 
ing to occur, due to pig 
iron, lead, copper bars 
and similar commodities 
breaking through box- 
car floors ... this con- 
dition .. . is due to the 
type of equipment se- 
lected for this type of 
loading.” (Car Depart- 
ment Officers Associa- 
tion Report by Commit- 
tee on Preparation of 
Freight Cars, September 
20, 1948) 


NAILABLE 
STEEL FLOORING 
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SUBSIDIZED RAILROAD SERVICE 


The American railroads have, almost since their 
inception, performed “social services” for which 
they have not received compensatory payments from 
the direct beneficiaries. They have been required to 
keep branch lines going far beyond the time when 


- these lines have ceased to earn expenses—solely to 


preserve the economy of direct railway service to 
communities which would be at a serious disad- 
vantage without it. Many trains continue to be 
scheduled when their earnings no longer meet out- 
of-pocket costs of operation, just to provide service 
of a frequency which satisfies patrons’ “demands” 
but which they are willing to pay for only in part. 

When the recent war came along—with its increase 
of 100 per cent in freight traffic and 300 per cent 
in passenger traffic—the railroads were able to meet 
the staggering calls upon their services because they 
had assumed the cost, throughout the entire decade 
of the 1930’s, of maintaining in usable condition 
a plant with a “stand-by” capacity at least double 
that for which immediate need existed. When the 
war came, it was the railroads which assumed prac- 
tically all of the nation’s increased burden of trans- 
portation—for the very good reason that the rail- 
roads were and are the only transportation agency 
which has ever accepted the obligation and the 
expense of preparing to cope with such emergencies. 

In the matter of suburban passenger transporta- 
tion in the environs of the largest cities, the railroads 
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haul daily “commuters” at rates which are probably 
closer to pure philanthropy—the cost of the opera- 
tion being considered—than can be found anywhere 
else in modern business. Back in the 1920’s and be- 
fore, the provision by the railroads of services which 
did not pay their way seldom presented much of a 
problem, either to the railroads or to the nation. 
The railroad industry was then earning enough 
despite the absorption of the losses from these 
services to keep the average prices of its stocks 
above 100. It could readily attract all the invest- 
ment capital it needed for additions and improve- 
ment to plant, by the sale of bonds—and even, in 
the case of a few companies, by the sale of equities. 
Since practically all of the nation’s commercial traf- 
fic—freight as well as passenger—then moved by 
rail, the cost of the “social services” the railroads 
afforded was spread equitably in the general rate 
structure over the entire economic life of the nation. 


Still Being Philanthropic 


The situation has changed completely today. The 
railroads are still engaged in philanthropy, just as 
they .were in the 1920’s, but the losses incurred 
from such services are no longer spread fairly and 
imperceptibly over the entire range of the nation’s 
commerce—because so much of this commerce is 
now moving otherwise than by rail. Indeed, the 
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carriers which use public property—highways, water- 
ways, airways—as a place of business, either free or 
at fees which do not defray the costs, are recipients 
of assistance from the body politic, rather than con- 
tributors to such assistance, as the railroads are. 

It is plainly evident that the absurd disparity in 
the treatment the railroads get, compared to the 
favors accorded to users of government-owned 
transportation plant, will not work much longer. 
Railroad stocks have not sold at par since 1931. 
The railroads cannot, speaking generally, raise 
money for improvements to their fixed property by 
the sale of either bonds or stocks—and as a matter 
of fact, have raised no new fixed-plant investment 
money of any consequence for the past 18 years. 
Such improvements to this plant as they have made 
have, perforce, been paid for out of earnings— 
which means that, for every $62 so invested, $100 
has to be earned in net income, taxes being what 
they are. The government of the United States not 
only insists upon its 38 cents out of every sacrificial 
dollar of stockholders’ money reinvested in railroad 
plant but is even trying improvidently to extract $2 
or $3 billion from the industry for alleged excessive 
charges paid for transportation service during the 
war. 

The fact is that a lot of service rendered by the 
railroads to the American people is subsidized and 
always has been subsidized—that is, it is paid for 
in part by others than the direct beneficiaries. 
The cost of this subsidized railroad service was 
equitably spread over the country’s entire commerce 
so long as the railroads had a virtual monopoly of 
commercial transportation. Since alternative means 
of transportation have now been provided—by high- 
way, water and air—where patrons receive subsidies 
instead of having to pay them, purchasers of trans- 
portation are in growing numbers refusing any 
longer to contribute to the unprofitable “social serv- 
ices” which the railroads are still forced to provide. 
As these. purchasers of transportation have with- 
drawn their contributions to these philanthropic 
activities, the burden has fallen upon railroad in- 
vestors; and the investors, in turn, have made known 
their refusal to engage any further in such trans- 
portation philanthropy by declining to put more 
of their money into new issues of railroad stocks 


and bonds. 


Three Alternatives 


The makers of national transportation policy are 
thus confronted with three alternatives, viz. 

1. To permit the railroads to discontinue their 
unprofitable “social services’—a solution which is 
largely impracticable, at least as far as providing 
“stand-by” transportation capacity for military emer- 
gencies is concerned; 

2. Transferring the cost of the railroads’ “social 
services” from railroad patrons and investors to the 
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whole community through remission of railroad in- 
come and property taxes and/or public assumption 
of the cost of providing unremunerative railroad 
facilities—e.g., suburban lines and decorative pass- 
enger stations—as grade crossing elimination is, 
in large measure, already provided* ; 

3. Requiring all agencies of transportation—and 
not just the railroads, as at present—to assume 
charges equivalent to full costs of service; and 
requiring all agencies to bear a pro rata share of 
the unprofitable “social services” with which, so 
far, only the railroads have been burdened. 

This third alternative is the one which all firm 
and informed friends of private enterprise would 
prefer, as being the one which would involve the 
minimum of government intrusion into transporta- 
tion. It is an alternative, however, which would re- 
quire a lot more self-disciplined foresight on the 
part of the immediate beneficiaries of the substantial 
government subsidies now given to transportation 
by highway, waterway and air than these benefi- 
ciaries have shown to date. Since the first alterna- 
tive involves a sacrifice of the nation’s military 
strength which is scarcely conceivable, the second 
alternative thus seems the more likely of adoption. 
This alternative could either be chosen deliberately, 
with safeguards to keep the purely commercial part 
of railroading on a strictly private-enterprise and 
self-supporting basis; or it could come about by de- 
fault, by allowing the railroads to fall into govern- 
ment ownership—in which case it would probably 
not be just their present philanthropic services which 
would become a burden upon the taxpayers. 

In national policy-making for transportation, not 
having any consistent policy at all constitutes, in 
itself, the adoption of a transportation policy— 
namely, drifting into the worst of all the available 
alternatives. 





TEST PERIOD AHEAD 


During the next year or two close observers of 
railway maintenance-of-way practices and costs are 
going to keep their ears fastened more tightly to 
the ground than ever before. During this period 
these practices will undergo a severe test, and their 
performance under fire is going to determine largely 


* Such assumption by the public treasury of the cost of philanthropic rail- 
road services would not, be it noted, constitute a subsidy to the railroads’ 
regular commercial services or to the railroads themselves, as other forms 
of transportation are now subsidized—but would merely relieve railway 
patrons and investors from the cost of existing subsidies which can no 
longer be collected from them anyhow. Furthermore, it might not be 
necessary for the public treasury to absorb all of these costs. As a 
practical matter, the process would need to be pursued only to the point 
necessary (1) to make the rate concessions necessary to restore to the 
railroads the long-haul traffic they have lost for purely political reasons to 
subsidized transportation by highway, waterway and air; and (2) to raise 
railroad earnings and prospects to the point where railroad stocks and 
bonds could once more be readily sold to investors. 
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whether they must undergo major changes to get 
greater efficiency and economy. 

For years a small group of individuals, all ex- 
perienced maintenance men, have been openly and 
severely critical of present methods of track con- 
struction and maintenance, insisting that many op- 
portunities for effecting important savings are being 
neglected. 

Some of these individuals confine their criti- 
cism to details of the track structure or of the 
methods followed in maintaining it, but others assert 
that important changes in basic concepts offer the 
only hope for substantial economies. 

It is not the purpose of this discussion to comment 
on either the nature or the validity of these criti- 
cisms. 

Quite likely future experience will provide the 
only trustworthy answer. However, several ob- 
servations are in order at this time. One is that, 
instead of becoming discouraged over their lack 
of progress, the critical individuals have persevered 
in their efforts and are even gaining strength 
through new additions to their ranks. Another is 
that, regardless of its merits, the criticism is proving 
beneficial in at least one respect—it is an effective 
deterrent against a feeling of complacency on the 
part of maintenance men in responsible positions. 

Now has come the 40-hr. week to bolster the posi- 
tion of those who are critical of present practices. 
A stark fact is that the shorter work week must 
not be allowed to result in more than a slight in- 
crease in maintenance costs. And there can be no 
retreat from the high maintenance standards that 
have become commonplace today. It is true that 
most railroads are planning to take steps calculated 
to minimize the added cost of the 40-hr. week, but 
to a considerable degree these measures consist of 
the extension or intensification of present practices 
and do not contemplate any changes in fundamentals, 
as advocated in some quarters. 

Thus, present maintenance practices are facing a 
crucial test. 

Events of the next few years will prove whether 
these practices will be equal to the situation 
or whether they must be revamped in important 
respects in order to keep maintenance expenses with- 
in reasonable limits. It will be for the purpose of 
resolving this question that, beginning September 1, 
maintenance costs and results will be studied with 
unusual care by many sharp eyes. 


NO NEW CARS— 
NO IMPROVEMENTS 


In his address before the annual meeting of the 
Mechanical Division of the A.A.R., at Chicago dur- 
ing the last week in June, J. H. Aydelott presented 
the rosy side of the freight-car situation on the 
railroads at the present time. The addition of 
250,000 new cars and the retirement of 240,000 old 
cars in a little less than three and one-half years; 
30,000 cars repaired per month, many of which have 
been upgraded; an increase in box cars on home 
lines from a low of about 17 per cent to 44.4 (as 
of May 15) are all facts indicating that the railroads 
have done well in improving freight-car inventory. 

The aspect of the situation which is considerably 
less rosy lies in the outlook for the future. Mr. 
Aydelott refers to the bearing which freight-car con- 
ditions have on the payment of freight claims by 
the railroads. The loading of commodities in cars in 
unfit condition to carry the load without damage, 
he said, “influenced claim payments to the extent of 
more than three million dollars.” But, he said, more 
than 35 million dollars was charged to unlocated 
damage, some considerable portion of which may 
have been due to the run-down condition of many 
box and refrigerator cars, “which qualities may be 
more or less inherent in the construction of the car 
itself.” The railroads, he said, hope to improve the 
riding qualities by developing better trucks and im- 
proving wheel conditions. 

The gloomy part of this picture is the fact that 
orders for new freight cars are not being placed. 
Whether the reason is a dislike of current prices or 
a recession in the urgency of the need for additional 
freight cars, it promises a cessation of further im- 
provement in freight-car conditions when the current 
backlog of orders is cleared up. The 250,000 new 
cars installed and the 240,000 cars retired during 
the past three and one-half years have by no means 
removed the major portion of the freight rolling 
stock, the poor riding qualities of which are more 
or less inherent in the construction of the cars. 
Trucks capable of greatly improved riding qualities 
at all speeds—as compared with the present A.A.R. 
standard coil-spring type—are available. Any con- 
dition which delays the opportunity for increasing 
the number of cars equipped with such trucks pro- 
duces a definite future handicap for the railroads 
in a situation constantly growing more competitive. 





The railroads must have either much higher revenue from 
fares, or sharp reduction in operating costs, to break even on 
passenger service. 

The time is approaching when this problem must have far 
greater attention as a matter of public policy. The community 
continues to pour enormous subsidies, through an ever-expanding 
superhighway system, into the chief competitor of public trans- 
portation—the private automobile. 

In so doing we are steadily accelerating the major headache 
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of all metropolitan communities, the traffic problem. Some day 
we will be driven to admit that we cannot provide enough 
streets and highways for every individual to drive his own 
automobile into the congested area. 

Prudent foresight should dictate a governmental policy toward 
the railroads and other public carriers that will enable them 
to do their part, by offering better service, in solving the urban 
transportation problem. 

—The Chicago Daily News 
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The new Armourdale classification yard has 40 tracks ar- 
ranged in six groups. This night view from the hump 
illustrates the effectiveness of the floodlighting system 


Improvements Double Speed of Big Yard 


Modernization of Rock Island‘s large terminal at Armourdale, 
Kan., including installation of modern hump-retarder layout, 
results in faster handling of cars and other important economies 


Win the primary objective of rendering better service 
to its shippers the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has 
spent more than $1,500,000 in modernizing its extensive 
yard facilities at Armourdale (Kansas City), Kan. In 
this project the road converted a portion of the old flat 
yard into a modern 40-track hump-retarder classifica- 
tion yard with a daily capacity of 4,000 cars, and made 
other changes to obtain receiving and departure tracks 
of sufficient length to permit 125-car trains to be han- 
dled without doubling. It also installed a communica- 
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tion network that includes loud-speakers, radio, tele- 
phones, teletype and intercommunicating units. As a 
result cars are now being moved through the terminal 
in about half the time formerly required, and at the 
same time the road is realizing substantial economies 
in operating costs—economies that are expected to re- 
turn the cost of the improvements in less than two years. 

Armourdale yard might be termed the freight hub of 
the Rock Island. Through this yard moves practically 
all through east-west traffic carried by the road. In 
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both directions from this point the company’s 8,000-mi. 
system fans out to serve rich producing and consuming 
areas. East and north there is a network of lines east 
to Chicago and north to Minneapolis-St. Paul, while 
a separate line reaches to St. Louis. West and south 
the system branches out again, with one line extending 
to Denver and Colorado Springs, another to Tucumcari, 
N. M., where connection is made with the Southern 
Pacific to form the “Golden State route” to the Pacific 
coast, and a third reaching down through Oklahoma 
and Texas to Dallas, and thence via the Burlington- 
Rock Island to Houston and Galveston. 


The Road’s Freight Hub 


Not only does Armourdale serve as the gateway for 
east-west traffic moving over the company’s own lines, 
but it also must handle traffic interchanged locally with 
11 other roads. During an average month about 120,000 
cars are handled through the yard, although the volume 
may be expected to reach a peak of 150,000 cars 
monthly at the height of the wheat and cantaloupe 
movements. 

Armourdale yard is arranged in an east-west direc- 
tion, extending westward from Second avenue for a 
distance of nearly three miles. On the north it is 
flanked by the double-track main line of the Union 
Pacific and by tracks of the Kansas City Terminal. 
From Kansas City to Topeka, Kan., the Rock Island 
operates over the Union Pacific, and at Armourdale 
yard it has three junction points with that road, the 
most westerly of which, Kaw Junction, is located at 
the west end of the yard. On the south side of the yard 
in the vicinity of Twelfth street the company has an ex- 
tensive engine terminal and other mechanical facilities. 
The yard is spanned by viaducts at four locations, 
namely, Seventh street, Mill street, Tenth street and 
Eighteenth street. 


Was Formerly in Three Parts 


Before the recent improvements were undertaken 
the yard had three principal components, placed end 
to end. The easterly of these was known as the Seventh 
Street yard, the central as the Eighteenth Street yard, 
and the most westerly as the “New” yard, the latter 
designation deriving from the fact that the westerly 
unit, having been built in 1929, was the last of the 
three components to be completed. One of the newest 
structures in the yard was the main yard office on the 
south side in the vicinity of Sixteenth street; it was 
built in 1945. 

Since a large volume of perishable traffic is handled 
through the yard an important element of the existing 
facilities was a timber icing dock, 1,962 ft. long, in 
“New” yard near its south side. This was a high-level 
dock and for 900 ft. of its length there was a lower 
deck for body icing on which two mechanical ice sling- 
ers operated. From an ice manufacturing and storage 
plant on.the south side of the tracks, ice cakes were 
delivered to the dock by a conveyor located in a tunnel 
extending under the tracks. 

Experience with the yard during the war years and 
afterward indicated a need for modernizing it to se- 
cure greater capacity for the purpose of relieving con- 
gestion and speeding up car movements, and also to re- 



















Each control tower is on an “intercom” hook-up with the other 
towers and the hump yardmaster, and each of them also has a 
teletype machine for printing switch lists 























Two Rico Platform Icers have been installed on the upper deck 
of the icing dock. These machines break the ice cakes into 
the sizes desired and deliver them direct to the bunkers of 
refrigerator cars 


The console in the general yardmaster’s office has keys for 40 
talk-back speakers and 10 paging speakers 

























The yard is blanketed by a system of talk-back and paging 
speakers. This talk-back speaker is in the classification yard 


Oil is injected into the journal boxes of cars as they move up 
the approach track to the hump 


duce operating costs through greater efficiency. Careful 
studies developed the fact that the necessary addi- 
tional capacity and greater efficiency could be obtained 
by proper utilization of the existing trackage, convert- 
ing “New” yard into a modern hump-retarder classifi- 
cation yard, and making such other track changes as 
might be found necessary to provide receiving and de- 
parture yards of adequate length and other trackage 
required to assure the proper functioning of the classi- 
fication yard. 

In converting “New” yard into a gravity classifica- 
tion yard, a hump, requiring 27,000 cu. yd. of fill 
(which was obtained from a borrow pit about two miles 
to the west) was constructed at the west end and 40 of 
the existing tracks were incorporated into the yard, be- 
ing arranged in six groups of four to eight tracks each. 
A factor in the design and location of the hump was 
the necessity of constructing two tail tracks, 8,000 ft. 
long, to the west of the hump, for use in humping cars. 
The amount of space available for these tracks was 
limited because at this point the Kansas river swings 
close to the railroad’s property from the south. To al- 
Icw room for the tail tracks the hump was placed a 
short -distance within the limits of the west end of 
“New” yard, resulting in the tracks in this yard being 
somewhat reduced in length, although even as shortened 
they have capacities ranging from 27 to 64 cars. 


Design Follows Modern Practice 


The design and arrangement of the hump, the classi- 
fication yard and related facilities generally follow con- 
ventional modern practice. There are 10 Union Switch 
& Signal Co. electro-pneumatic car retarders, and all 
switches at the entrance to the yard on the hump in- 
cline are equipped with electro-pneumatic machines, 
furnished by the same company, which are controlled 
from three towers. The leads are laid with new 132-lb. 
rail through the retarders, and the new trackage re- 
quired beyond these points, through the classification 
lead switches, was built with new 115-lb. rail. No. 8 
turnouts with self-guarded frogs were used. To mini- 
mize rail wear and to facilitate car movements into the 
yard a two-rail Meco rail and flange lubricator was 
placed on the main lead immediately below the first 
retarder. 

Ample illumination of the hump yard for night op- 
eration is afforded by five floodlight towers, including 
an 80-ft. tower for lighting the hump, and four 100-ft. 
towers for lighting the yard, two at each end. Three 
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In this diagrammatic plan of the modernized yard the shaded areas show the hump classification yard, the receiving 
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other floodlight towers illuminate other components of 
the yard. 

A single-story building at the hump crest for the 
hump yardmaster, a service building nearby and a 
building for housing compressors are all of concrete- 
block construction. The service building has separate 
lockers and showers for switchmen and tower opera- 
tors, for crews of hump engines, and for the journal- 
box oilers. The compressor house contains, among other 
equipment, two Chicago Pneumatic compressors, each 
belt-driven by a 75-hp. General Electric motor. Also 
located in the compressor building is a shop for the 
use of the switch, signal and retarder maintainers. Out- 
side the compressor house are two air-storage tanks, 
each with an atmospheric cooler. 

The control towers, of brick, steel and concrete con- 
struction, are three stories high, with an automatic oil- 
burning hot-water heating plant on the first floor, and 
signal batteries, relays, etc., on the second. Both the 
second floor and the operator’s office on the third floor 
are heated by Trane unit heaters. The operator’s office 
in each tower is enclosed on three sides with glare- 
resistant glass windows fitted with “windshield” wipers, 
and is finished on the interior with asphalt-tile floors 
and acoustical ceiling. Equipment in each office, in 
addition to the control machine, includes a teletype 
printer, an “intercom” unit that is part of a system 
serving the three control towers and the hump yard- 
master’s office, a lavatory and toilet, and a water foun- 
tain. 

Car movements over the hump are controlled by a 
color-light signal at the hump and six repeaters, which 
are operated by the hump conductor and, if necessary, 
by the operator in Tower “A.” Since the switching lo- 
comotives assigned to the yard are equipped with radio, 
as described below, this medium may also be used for 
issuing humping instructions. 

As cars move up the hump lead, oil is injected 
manually into the journal boxes on each side. The oil 
for this purpose is stored nearby in a buried tank car, 
from which it is pumped by one of two motor-driven 
rotary pumps housed in a small steel shed at the foot 
of the embankment. A switch controlling the pumps is 
placed in a box mounted on a post beside the track. 

So hump locomotives may be serviced without mov- 
ing to other points in the yard, fueling facilities and 
an outlet for water were installed adjacent to the hump. 
Fuel oil is stored in a buried tank car and is pumped 
to locomotives by a motor-driven Worthington vertical 
turbine pump. 








As part of the work of transforming “New” yard 
into a hump-classification yard it was necessary to move 
the icing dock to the north side of the yard. In shifting 
the dock to its new location it was cut into 70-ft. lengths 
(five panels), and each length was then moved intact 
on a special flat car. The project also involved building 
a 400-ft. extension to the existing tunnel to reach the 
new location of the ice dock. 

After the ice dock was moved its efficiency has been 
greatly increased by installing on the upper deck two 
Rico Platform Icers. These machines, weighing seven 
tons each and traveling under their own power on rails 
supported on the upper deck, pick up cakes of ice 
from the conveyor on the platform, break them in pieces 
of the desired size, and deliver the pieces through 
chutes directly into the bunkers of cars on both sides 
of the dock. 

Each machine is operated by one man, and in ad- 
dition two men are required on each side to open 
and close the bunker hatches. It is reported that with 
one of these units an average of only 40 sec. is re- 
quired to ice a car. Aside from the greater speed and 
economy of machine operation as compared with 
manual icing, another reported advantage is the elimi- 
nation of waste and delays from shrinkage of ice cakes 
placed on the platform in advance of the arrival of 
cars to be iced. 


Other Changes Make 125-Car Tracks 


Track changes required at the east end of “New” 
yard included the installation of a ladder track on the 
south side, cutting across about 11 tracks. This ladder 
and an existing ladder on the north side converge into 
a double-track lead extending into the departure yard. 
To provide departure and receiving yards of adequate 
length the Seventh Street and Eighteenth Street yards 
were joined by “cutting through” most of the tracks 
comprising them. In this way a receiving yard was 
created with nine tracks capable of accommodating 
125-car trains. Similarly the departure yard has seven 
125-car tracks. These two yards are generally parallel 
with each other, with the receiving yard on the north, 
and between them, adjacent to the east end of the 
classification yard, are six tracks for receiving strings 
of cars destined for transfer to connecting lines. Other 
features of the new track arrangement include a west- 
bound running track along the north side of the yard 
and an eastbound running track along the south side. 

Direct supervision over the operation of the yard is 





Receiving Yard 9-125-car tracks 


‘ ¥-Departure Yard 7-1|25-car tracks 
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and departure yards, and the tracks for handling transfer business. Dark areas represent other trackage 
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in the hands of three yardmasters, all reporting to the 
general yardmaster at the main yard office at Six- 
teenth street. 

One of the three yardmasters is in charge of 
the hump andthe “bowl” and is stationed in the small 
building at the crest of the hump. Another yardmaster, 
with an-office at the Eighteenth Street viaduct, near 
the east end of the classification yard, has supervision 
over trimming operations and the making up of trains. 
The third yardmaster, stationed in an office at Seventh 
street, is in charge of the receiving and departure yards. 


Communications Blanket Yard 


As modernized, the entire yard is blanketed by a 
system of paging and talk-back speakers which centers 
in a console in the general yardmaster’s office. This 
console’ has keys for 40 talk-back speakers and 10 keys 
for paging speakers, although the number of speakers 
actually installed to date is slightly less than the num- 
ber of keys on the panel. Through the strategic loca- 
tion ‘of the speakers in this system the general yard- 
master is able to reach and converse with train crews 
or other personnel throughout the yard area, including 
the icing dock on which three talk-back speakers are 
located. Most of the talk-back speakers are outside but 
three of them are in buildings, including the hump 
yardmaster’s office, the Eighteenth Street yard office, 
and one at Kaw Junction. 

An unusual feature of the talk-back system is a 
hook-up at the console by means of which a car checker, 
using any of the talk-back speakers in the yard, can 
converse directly with a car clerk in the general yard- 
master’s office. The outside units are unusual in that 
each incorporates only one, instead of two, amplifiers. 
It is reported that the single 8-in. amplifier in each 
unit has a satisfactory range in both directions and 
that the man on the ground may carry on a conversa- 
tion through one of the talk-backs from a distance of 
50 ft. or more. 

Direct communication between the various yard 
offices and switching locomotives is afforded by a two- 
way radio system which has a range of 15 miles. This 
system includes a 30-watt Motorola transmitter placed 
at the base of a 100-ft. tower. The transmitter is re- 
motely controlled from five fixed points—the main office, 
the three yard masters’ offices, and a switch shanty at 
Second street—by audio remote control units of the 
Electronic Communications Equipment Company. Mo- 
bile stations, consisting of Sperry equipment, are in- 
stalled in 13 Diesel switchers. The equipment at the 
fixed control points is so arranged that it can be used 
as an “intercom” system between these five points, 
functioning independently of the stations in the 
switchers. 


Teletype and Pneumatic Tubes 


An important element of the communications sys- 
tem is the “round robin” intercom hookup between the 
hump office and the three control towers. So that de- 
fects in retarders, switches or signals may be promptly 
reported, the maintainers’ shop in the compressor build- 
ing was included in the intercom system. A sixth point 
in-this hookup-is-at-Kaw Junction. 

Teletype is another communications tool employed to 
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good advantage at the modernized yard. Consists of 
freight trains moving toward Kansas City are teletyped 
ahead for the preparation of switch lists. For west- 
bound trains the consists are teletyped from Trenton, 
Mo., 100 mi. east of Kansas City, and for eastbound 
trains they are transmitted from Herington, Kas., 147 
mi. to the west. Switch lists are prepared in the gen- 
eral yardmaster’s office and transmitted by teletype to 
the hump crest and the three control towers. The unit 
in the hump office includes a duplicating printer which 
makes an extra copy of each switch list for the use of 
the hump conductor. 

Waybills are shunted about the yard by a system of 
pneumatic tubes. As westbound trains pull into the 
receiving yard the waybills are dropped off at- the 
Seventh Street yard office and immediately transmitted 
through a 4-in. tube, 6,000 ft. long, to the main yard 
office. Waybills from eastbound trains are sent from 
Kaw Junction to the main office by a 4-in. tube, 8,000 
ft. long. In addition, there is a 3-in. tube for trans- 
mitting icing instructions, which extends from the 
main yard office underneath the tracks to the north 
side and thence to the icing platform. 


Procedure and Progress 


In starting construction work on this project the 
westerly part of “New” yard was taken out of service 
and the tracks removed to permit grading to proceed 
on the hump. While this work was in progress the 
easterly portion of the yard was used for storing cars. 
The work was started in September, 1948, and the 
hump was placed in operation. on February 9 of this 
year. 

At that time, six groups of tracks in the classifica- 
tion yard, comprising 23 tracks, went into service. 
Further progress in putting the classification yard into 
operation was dependent somewhat on the speed with 
which the icing dock could be moved to its location. 
This work was completed in time to permit the yard 
to go into full operation about May 15. In the mean- 
time the work of making the other track changes was 
being carried out to interfere as little as possible with 
operation of the yard. Final work on the project was 
completed early in July. 

All track work, as well as the installation of the 
signaling and communications systems and the mov- 
ing of the icing dock was performed by company forces. 
The grading was done by Grosshands-Petersen, Inc., 
Marysville, Kan., the buildings were constructed by the 
Collins Construction Company, Kansas City,.Mo., and 
the ice tunnel was extended by the List & Weatherly 
Construction Co., Kansas City. 

This project was carried out under the general su- 
pervision of F. W. Thompson, chief engineer of the 
Rock Island. The communications system was designed 
under the general direction of C. O. Ellis, superintend- 
ent of communications, and the signaling system under 
the late C. R. Swensen, signal engineer, who died on 
June 7. The work in the field was under the direct su- 
pervision of J. T. Fitzgerald, construction engineer, un- 
til May 1, when he left to take charge of the construc- 
tion of a new hump yard that the company is build- 
ing at Silvis, Ill. After that date G. A. Gunderson, resi- 
dent engineer, was in charge of the work at Armour- 
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Air Lines Still Building Passenger Business 


1.C.C. bureau’s “Monthly Comment” shows they performed 33.2 per cent of combined 


air and railway first-class passenger-miles during this year’s first quarter; arti- 


cles show dining-service losses and capitalization and working-capital trends 


D cinicstic air lines performed 33.2 per cent of the 
combined air and railway first-class passenger-miles 
during this year’s first’ quarter, as compared with 28.4 
per cent in the same 1948 period, according to figures 
presented by the Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the latest (July) issue of its “Monthly Comment.” 
The railway first-class passenger-miles included in the 
combined total are those of travelers in parlor and 
sleeping ‘cars; and that traffic in this year’s first quarter 
was off 7.6 per cent from the previous year while the 
air line passenger-miles were up 15.5 per cent. 

The bureau’s: figures also showed that the air lines’ 
ptoportion of the first-class passenger business rose 
from 11.1 per cent in 1945 to 34.6 per cent in 1948; 
The largest proportion handled by them in a prewar 
year was 13.1 per cent in 1941; and their 1938 pro- 
portion was 6.1 per cent. Air line passenger miles 
in 1948 were down 3.1 per cent from 1947, but first- 
class rail traffic was off 10.2 per cent. 


Diner-Service Losses 


‘ Another article in the “Comment” compared the 
1947 and 1948 results from operations of: dining and 
buffet services by Class I roads. It showed that, for 
every $1 of revenue collected for such services in 1948, 
the carriers incurred direct expenses of $1.38, which 
did not include the cost of transporting dining cars 
nor any overhead costs. The $1.38 compared with 
a 1947 figure of $1.31. The aggregate loss from the 
service was $31.4 million in 1948, an increase of $5.9 
million or 23.1 per cent above the 1947 deficit. The 
respective 1947 and 1948 revenues from the service 
were $83 400,000 and. $82,270,000, while the expenses, 
in turn, were $108,952,000 and $113,712,000. The 
dining-service operating ratio was 138.22 in 1948, as 
compared with .130.64.in 1947. 

‘Similar data: were-also shown for 19 Jarge roads, i.e., 
those having over $1 million of dining-and buffet rev- 
ehue in 1948. There the range of 1948 dining-service 
operating ratios was from the Southern’s low of 108.01 
to the Chesapeake & Ohio’s high of 183.66. Those two 
roads were also in the extreme positions in 1947, their 
raties for that year having been 102.01 and 179.85, re- 
spectively. All of the 19 roads, except the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford and the Atlantic Coast Line, 
showed higher ratios in 1948 than in: 1947. The drop 
in the New Haven ratio was from 127.82 to 124.21, 
while that of the A.C.L. was down from 125.85 to 117.46. 
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Reporting on changes in the capitalization of Class 
I line-haul roads, the bureau noted that the total long- 
term debt’ of ‘those roads, ‘as of: the close ‘of 1948, 
amounted to $8,960.5 million as compared with $8,831.8 
million in 1947 and $10,462.8 million in 1943. Rail- 
road reorganizations during the 1944-48 period were 
called an “important” factor in the 14.4 per cent reduc- 
tion since 1943. That net reduction, however, was the 
composite result of declines in various other forms of 
debt which were partially offset by an increase of 
$667.4 million or 86.3 per cent in equipment obligations. 


Equipment obligations outstanding at the end of 1948 — 


totaled $1,440,976,000 as compared with $773,604,000 
as of December 31, 1943. Meanwhile; total of debt 
in default dropped from $757,808,000 to $139,267,000, 
while the total of receivers’ and trustees’ certificates 
dropped from $9,326,000 to $13,000. 

Annual interest accruals on all classes of long-term 
debt declined from $443.4 million in 1943 to $315.8 
million in 1948, or 28.8 per cent. This decrease “is 
double the corresponding percentage reduction in long- 
term debt,” the bureau pointed out, adding that the 
“substantial” drop may be attributed “not only to the 
large absolute reduction of debt but also to the generally 
lower interest rates on reorganization debt as. well as on 
refunding and other obligations issued, including equip- 
ments.” 


Working Capital 


Other figures assembled by the bureau showed thé 
net corporate working capital of the Class I roads as of 
April 30, 1949 and 1948. For the roads as a whole, the 
“quick assets” (cash and temporary cash investments) 
declined during the one-year period only 0.3 per cent— 
from $1,722 million to $1,716.5 million; but that small 
decrease was a composite of an $84.4 million drop in the 
“quick assets” of Western-district roads, and increases 
in other territories as follows: Eastern district, $10.4 
million; Pocahontas region, $27 million; Southern re- 
gion, $41.5 million. ¥ m 

As of April 30, 1949, the “quick assets” of Class I 
roads as a whole were sufficient to cover 86.6 per cent 
of the total current liabilities. The corresponding per- 
centage one year earlier was 89.9 per cent. In the 
Southern region as of both dates “quick assets” exceeded 
current liabilities, the ratios having been 110.9 on 
April 30,1949, and 106.6 a year earlier. The April 
30, 1949, ratios in other territories: were® below 100. 

As to net corporate working capital (total current 
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assets less total current liabilities), the figures showed 
that for Class I roads as a whole it dropped from $1.,- 
503.5 million on April 30, 1948, to $1,413.6 million on 
April 30, 1949, a decline of 6 per cent. The latter was 
a composite of 35.6 and 4 per cent increases in the 
Pocahontas and Southern regions, respectively, and 
respective declines of 8.9 per cent and 10.9 per cent 
in the Eastern and Western districts. Excluding mate- 
rials and supplies, the net working capital for the roads 
as a whole dropped from $701.6 million on April 30, 
1948, to $528.2 million on the same date this year, a de- 
cline of 24.7 per cent. This decline reflected a drop 
in all territories except the Pocahontas region where 
this “net” was up 235.8 per cent—from $5,787,000 to 
$19,434,000. 


Four Months Traffic and Revenue 


Analyzing revenue traffic statistics for the first four 
months of this year, the bureau noted that the freight 
volume, as measured by ton-miles, was down 9.1 per 
cent from that of the first four months of 1948. By 
territories the decreases ranged from 4.2 per cent in the 
Pocahontas region to 11.1 per cent in the Southern 
region. Meanwhile the freight revenue was off only 
2.3 per cent, its failure to drop relatively as much as 
trafic having been due “primarily” to rate increases 
authorized by the commission, the bureau explained. 
The freight revenue for the Pocahontas region was up 
5.8 per cent, as compared with decreases of 0.7 per 
cent in the Eastern district, 4.1 per cent in the Southern 
region, and 4.4 per cent in the Western district. 

The four-months passenger business, as measured in 
passenger-miles, was down 11.7 per cent as compared 
with the first third of 1948. The passenger revenue 
was down only: 3.9 per cent, because passenger fare in- 
creases, as the bureau said, “tended to compensate in 
some measure for the appreciable decrease in traffic.” 
Later on in the “Comment” the bureau summarized 
the first-quarter returns of intercity motor carriers of 
passengers, showing that, on a passengers-carried basis, 


the business of these bus lines was down 7.9 per cent 
from that of the first three 1948 months. The com- 
parable decline in the number of passengers carried by 
Class I roads was 13.7 per cent. 


Traveler and Employee Fatalities 


Another article presented figures and charts showing 
the trend of fatalities to travelers and employees in 
railway accidents since 1922. The traveler fatalities 
include those killed in railway accidents of all kinds— 
train, train-service, and non-train. Likewise the em- 
ployee fatalities include employees, both on duty and 
off duty, killed in any of these types of accidents. The 
bureau explained its use of the all-inclusive figures in 
this way: “A certain amount of movement about the 
railroad premises is a necessary accompaniment of both 
rail travel and employment; consequently, to present 
the complete picture of safety levels, the fatality rates 
are based upon all rail travelers and employees.” 

As the bureau read the figures, the passenger fatality 
rates of the 1945-48 period “give definite promise of a 
return to the prewar downward trend, although the low 
rate reached in 1937 .(1.26 fatalities per billion pas- 
senger-miles) remains a record.” The 1948 rate was 
1.31, while those of 1947 and 1946 were 1.63 and 1.79 
respectively. The bureau calculated that the average 
of these rates of the past three years was 64.7 per cent 
below the five-year average for 1922-26. 

The bureau saw the employee fatality rates showing 
a “distinct downward trend marred somewhat by a 
major upward bulge during the war years.” The 
three postwar years, 1946-48, it added, “reflect a return 
to the prewar downward trend, each rate being below 
the previous record set in 1939.” The latter figure 
was 0.211 fatalities per million man-hours, while the 
1946, 1947 and 1948 rates, in turn, were 0.205, 0.210, 
and 0.179. The average rate for these last three years, 
the bureau calculated, was 27.2 per cent below the 
average for 1941-45, and 45.1 per cent below the average 
for 1922-26. 











Communication . . . 


When the Ox Begins to Bleed! 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
To THE Epitor: 

The attached editorial from the Wall Street Journal 
prompts another question: 

Where were all these fighters against socializing this and 
that way back 25 years ago, when the railroads were fighting 
the inauguration of the Federal Barge Lines? For that mat- 
ter, where are some of them right now? Down here in Wash- 
ington, fighting for appropriations for more inland. water- 
ways and barge lines. 

Nobody worries until his own ox starts to bleed! a: 
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[The editorial referred to in the foregoing letter reads as 
follows: 

“The Charlotte (N.C.) News tells the story. A Charlotte 
dector invited one of his friends, a real estate man, to a 
public meeting on socialized medicine. The friend said he 
couldn’t make it. 

“‘Why, aren’t you alarmed at the threat of socialized 
medicine?’ asked the doctor. ‘Sure,’ said his friend, ‘but 
where were you doctors all these years the real estate men 
have been fighting socialized housing?’ 

“The doctor had no answer for that. 

“Everybody lets every interest group fight its fight alone. 
The doctors fight socialized medicine, the real estate men 
fight public housing, each business or industry fights its own 
battle against government encroachment. But never together. 

“ Tivide and conquer’ is a marvelous strategy. It swallows 
its victims before they know they’re bitten.” ] 
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San Francisco 
to Portland 
by Daylight’ 


0. July 10 the Southern Pacific placed in service be- 
tween San Francisco, Cal., and Portland, Ore., a pair 
of luxury passenger trains, appropriately christened 
the “Shasta Daylights.” The new trains—described in 
detail in another article in this issue—cover the 718 
mi. between San Francisco and Portland, much of which 
is through mountainous terrain, in 1514 hr.—three hours 
faster than the present best train time and the shortest 
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in the history of the “Shasta Route.” Northbound, the 
ferry connection for the “Shasta Daylight,” train No. 
10, leaves the foot of Market street, San Francisco, at 
7:45 a.m. The train departs from Oakland Pier, 4 mi. 
across San Francisco bay, at 8:10 a.m., and arrives at 
Portland at 11:15 p.m., making 11 intermediate stops. 
The average speed for the 714-mi. rail trip is approxi- 
mately 47.5 m.p.h. 
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New Cars for the “Shasta Daylights’ 





Two 15-car trains, built by Pullman-Standard, embody 
extensive use of aluminum — One three-car articulated unit 
in each train — Other mechanical and color innovations 





T he two new Southern Pacific 15-car Diesel-driven 
“Shasta Daylight” streamliners which were placed in 
daily service on July 10, between San Francisco, Cal., 
and Portland, Ore., embody the same general struc- 
tural design as previous S.P. “Daylights” built by Pull- 
man-Standard and include generally the same refine- 
ments in interior details, except that the superstruc- 
tures are made of aluminum instead of high-strength 
steel. 

Motive power is supplied by two types of 6,000-hp. 
Diesel-electric locomotives, one built by the Electro- 
Motive Division of General Motors and the other a 
product of American Locomotive Company and Gen- 


Coffee shop 
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eral Electric. Each of the two trains includes a triple- 
articulated unit consisting of a coffee shop, a kitchen 
and a dining car (as in the previous trains) ; fluores- 
cent lighting; luggage elevators in the chair cars; and 
radio and public address equipment throughout all cars. 
except the baggage-postal car. 

Electric power for the passenger-carrying cars and 
the air-conditioning is supplied by Waukesha equip- 
ment. The baggage-postal car has a Safety axle-driven 
body-hung generator. Heat for the kitchen range and 
the hot water supply is furnished by propane gas. 

The consist of each train is identical and includes the 
following: -one combination baggage-postal car; one 
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A typical exterior—The tavern car 


Luggage elevator shelves from the interior 
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chair car having news agent’s space, seating 46; three 
full chair cars, each seating 48; one chair car having 
dining crew’s dressing room and toilet, seating 38; one 
triple-unit consisting of a coffee shop, seating 66, and 
a diner, seating 66, separated by a kitchen car which 
serves both; three chair cars, each seating 48; a tavern 
car, seating 54; another chair car seating 48, and a par- 
lor-observation car remodeled by the railroad from an 
existing car and seating 32. 

The car-body framing utilizes Pullman-Standard 
girder-type construction and is made principally of 
aluminum supplied by the Aluminum Company of 
America. For example: side posts and carlines are Alcoa 
Alclad 61S-T62 alloy; end and door posts are 14S-T 
alloy; side sheets, pier panels, letter boards and roof 
sheets are 24S-T3 alloy; and side-plate sections, sash 
rests, purlines and other non-formed parts are 14S-T 
alloy. 


Aluminum Saves Weight 


The underframes, including center sills, are made 
of steel and welded throughout, except for application 
of the cast-steel center plates. The use of strong alumi- 
num alloys in the superstructures only, above the un- 
derframes, is estimated to. effect an average saving of 
5,300 lb. per car or about’ 40 tons for a 15-car train, 
which reduces power requirements proportionately on 
fast schedules and heavy grades. 

The car trucks are six-wheel type for the baggage- 
postal car and at the articulations of the triple-body 
coffee shop-kitchen-dining unit; all other trucks are 
four-wheel type. The journal sizes for all trucks are 
6 in. by 11 in. and Timken roller bearings are supplied 
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The tavern car 


throughout. Each car has a Fenwal journal-box heat 
indicator and alarm. 

The air brakes are Westinghouse high-speed equip- 
ment including electro-pneumatic features for con- 
trolling the application and release of air from the 
brake cylinders. An anti-wheel-slide device is installed. 
Each car has two hand brakes. 


Chair Cars Have Luggage Elevators 


All window sash units are double-glazed, having 
safety glass for the inside pane and %-in. polished 
plate for the outer pane. Window sash openings 
throughout the train are 30 per cent higher than usual 
and over 60 in. wide so as to give passengers maximum 
vision not only out but upward in scenic mountainous 
country. Dodge venetian blinds are used in the tavern 
car and in the coffee shop and diner of the triple-articu- 
lated unit. Other car windows have shades. All cars 
are fully air-conditioned except the baggage-postal car. 

All cars but the baggage-postal and the kitchen cars 
nave radio speakers. Each of the chair cars has a hand 
luggage elevator adjacent to the entrance at the vesti- 
bule end. This feature, as on the previous “Daylights,” 
enables the porter to take suitcases and other passenger 
luggage into the car without using the car end-door, as 
the baggage is placed on shelves in the luggage com- 
partment from the outside and then is raised in posi- 
tion to a compartment inside the car. The shelves are 
raised and lowered by motor-driven screws controlled 
from pushbutton stations. 

Practically all the kitchen and pantry equipment is 
made of Monel metal. The refrigerators are equipped 
with Carbofrezer dry-ice units. Service buffets in the 
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One of the “Shasta Dayligh:” observation lounges 


lobbies of the coffee shop and dining cars have Lower- 
ator automatic dispensers for cups and saucers. A 
steward’s cabinet desk is located in the center of each 
of these two cars. 


Color and Design Research 


The “Shasta Daylight” streamliners are individually 
styled to an exceptional degree as a result of painstak- 
ing research into colors, local arts and crafts, folklore 
and landmarks of the territory served by the new 
trains, this work being done by the Pullman-Standard 
color and design department, in close cooperation with 
the Southern Pacific. 

The exterior colors and striping are the same as on 
existing “Daylights,” namely orange, red and _ black. 
Car interiors are bright and cheerful with special at- 
tention to appropriate interior fabrics, drapes, full- 
colored murals, art and etched mirrors. One series of 
chair cars is done in Odell blues and Oregon cedar 
tones; another in tones of Summit green, pine brown 
and cedar; a third in Canyon tan; and a forth in 
Shasta yellows, browns and cedar red. Spacious men’s 
and women’s lounges in all cars are done in the same 
general colors as used in the main coach compartment. 

For maximum comfort and relaxation in the chair 
cars, de luxe coach seats feature extra soft foam rub- 
ber and are of the rotating-reclining type. The reclin- 
ing mechanism is controlled by an Arm-Kap which is 
pushed to the rear % in. to lock the back in place. A 
new Hammok-Suspension provides a flexible panel to 
serve as a universal adapter and lend soft, firm sup- 
port to the body. An individual free-turning foot rest, 
covered with rubber, is installed on the back of 
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each seat and may be adjusted to any of four posi- 
tions. 

The attractive diner has a carpet of blue green in a 
forest leaf pattern, draperies in gold, seat coverings 
in two tones of autumn red, and table linen in gold 
with autumn leaves in reds and browns forming an 
unusual design pattern. 

The upper walls and bulkheads of the diner are 
done in cloth backed California oak veneer as a natural 
background for the fall coloring. Four full natural-color 





“Shasta Daylight” Car Lengths, Weights and Seating Capacities 


Estimated 
weight, lb. 


137,150* 
125,090 
123,800 
123,800* 
126,883 
225,158 
314,234 


Seating 
capacity 


Length over 
couplers, ft. 


baggage-postal car 
chair car 

chair car 

chair car 

chair car 

chair car 

triple unit 

1 coffee shop car 
1 kitchen car 

1 dining car 
chair car 

chair car 

chair car 

tavern car 

chair car 
parlor-observation 
Scale weights 


126,883 
123,800 
126,883 
123,400* 
126,800 
153,550 





murals, made from kodachromes and colored by hand, 
are used on the bulkheads, further complementing the 
color scheme. 

The coffee shop of the three-car unit is in a still 
different color key, making it gay and informal in 
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One of the six-wheel trucks used at articulated connections 


character. Browns, Cascade blues, and cedar red are 
the basic color tones. Carpets are in a fern pattern in 
three tones of Redwood brown, seat coverings in an 
attractive combination of blue and cedar, with dra- 


peries in cedar and blue. Exceptionally large murals 
are done in blue tones covering the entire ends 
of this room, creating an illusion of space and bring- 
ing an outdoor feeling of lakes and mountains into the 
room. 


Tavern and Observation Cars 


An outstanding decorative feature of the tavern car 
is the bar section, which occupies 18 ft. at the central 








portion of the car and is brilliantly illuminated from 
an overhead canopy. The bar front and canopy have 
wood panels showing animal life of the Northwest. At 
the back bar, between glistening display cases, is an 
illustrated transparency in full natural color, made 
from a photograph of Timberline Lodge. Two 27-seat 
sections, one on either side of the bar, are done in 
blue, cedar, Monterey-finished wood and pale yellow. 
In the .80-ft. parlor-observation car, interior walls 
and ceiling are in four tones of blue. Foam rubber 
seats, upholstered in henna or blue, revolve and re- 
cline. Soft carpets in three tones of brown, decorated 
with a leaf pattern, are laid on a pad of sponge rubber. 
Six photo murals depict scenes of the “Shasta Route.” 





Partial List of Materials and Equipment on the New “Shasta 


Daylights” 





Steel for underframes  ........ Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Truck frames General Steel Castings Corp., Granite City, 
Ill. 

Se ae. ae eee American Locomotive Co., Railway Steel 


Spring Division, New York 





Wheels .... Standard Steel Works Div., Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, Burnham, Pa. 
Roller bearings and boxes ........ Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio 
Truck clasp brakes; side 
I cate American Steel Foundries, Chicago 
Shock absorbers, truck ............ Houdaille-Hershey Corp., Houde Engineering 


Div., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Bolster locking center pins ....W. H. Miner, Inc., Chicago 


Cae ORMDIEIO cs ccecocssnescesnscseccoccrniens National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
ROONN MAORI < ccscccsecbesccscusstasssacsnceevess Waugh Equipment Co., New York 


Journal-box heat indicator 

and alarm 
Air brakes .... 
Hand brakes 


Fenwal Inc., Ashland, Mass. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa. 





(Dummy ends)  .....ccccsecsesseseeee: National Brake Co., New York 
(Vestibule ends)  ......ccscseseen Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago 
Aluminum sheets and shapes....Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ee te EEE elt ee ON Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
Glass Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 





Mississippi Glass Co., New York 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





RIERENONN OE ricncccsececceptcacsonsente Gustin-Bacon Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Diaphragms, inner; vestibule 
curtains Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


Diaphragms, outer (rubber)....United States Rubber Co., New York 


Vestibule step treads .......s.00.0/ American Abrasive Metals Co., Irvington, 
oe 
Floor COMPoOSition — ...ccccscsescseseeee Tuco Products Corp., New York 


..National Pneumatic Co., Rahway, N. J. 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Co., 


End-door operators . 
Interior door locks 





Chicago 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn. 

Interior door checks  ......0.. Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn. 
Heating equipment .ccecsseseerees Vapor Heating Corp., Chicago 
Electric power for all 

lies EAR TA LS Se EO a Waukesha Motor Co., Waukesha, Wis. 
Overhead cooling and heating 

unit Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis. 





Farr Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 


Air filters 
Batteries 
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Battery and brake train-line 
receptacles and connectors; 
battery-charging receptacles..Pyle-National Co., Chicago 

Exhaust Db1]OWerS  ...cccsscssssssscesesees Westinghouse Electric Corp., Sturtevant Divi- 

° sion, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 

Exhaust and circulating fans; 
axle device, regulators, etc. 
(baggage-postal cars only)....Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New York 














Motor alternators es.csscscsscsecseeieees Eicor, Inc., Chicago 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New 
York 
Lighting fixtures  .ccccscsssscssssrveree Luminator, Inc., Chicago 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New York 

Annunciators and chimes ....... Edwards & Co., Norwalk, Conn. 
Radio and public address sys- 

tem R.C.A. Victor Div., Radio Corp. of America, 

Camden, N. J 

Venetian blinds; luggage 

locker interior doors ......000 H. B. Dodge & Co., Chicago 
Window-shade fixtures and 

rollers; ash receptacles ........ Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
Hand-luggage compartment 

PRPUMRBER  sicnicicisscecicnanccnels Viking Engineering Co., Hammond, Ind. 
Chair-car seats sss ..Coach & Car Equipment Co., Chicago 
Vanity and loose chairs ........... General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
Murals Kaufmann & Fabry, Chicago 
Dry-ice refrigerator units ........ Carbofrezer Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Bar Mandel Bros., Chicago 
AMIE MODE. ciccssdominannsuituvace Formica Insulation Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Range, steam table, steam 
cooker, broiler, urns, 





etc. Stearnes Co., Chicago 
Cup & saucer dispensers in 
RANA ORBITS ijcsscsncsscisncsimecrneed Lowerator Div., American Machine & Fdy. 
Co., New York 
WUGLEL CODNETR Geaccsiaissesteesnvieies E. A. Lundy Co., New York 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Drinking-cup dispensers. .......... Dixie Cup Co., Easton, Pa. 


U. S. Envelope Co., Paper Cup Div., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Folding lavatories ......scsssseeeee Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Ind. 





Hoppers Duner Co., Chicago 
Crane Co., Chicago 
Paper towel cabinets... Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 
Water-tank and steam train- 
line insulation  .......sssseereees Johns-Manville, New York 





..Pyrene Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 


Fire extinguishers . 
Paint: 


Exterior, principally. .............. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Finishes 
Div., Wilmington, Del. 
Interior, principally  ............. Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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The forward end of this car includes rest rooms, 
adjoined by a luggage compartment with electric ele- 
vators for quick loading from outside the car. Card 
tables for eight persons, writing desk and magazine 
table are set off from the main parlor section which has 
seats for 22 persons with individually controlled as 
well as general fluorescent lighting. The observation 
circle at the rear of the car has settees and lounge 
chairs for 10, and reading tables. 

The entrance door of the parlor-observation car, as 
on all other passenger-carrying cars of the train, is 
electro-pneumatically operated. A warning light 
mounted on the rear of the car projects an oscillating 
beam of red light backward along the track (when 
actuated manually, or automatically due to applica- 
tion of brakes), as warning to a following train. 

The “Shasta Daylight” cars are equipped with the 
fully automatic Vapor temperature control located in 
the end of each car. Automatic thermostat controls 
keep temperatures in the cars comfortable at all times, 
no matter what the temperature is outside. When heat 
is needed, steam is allowed into the radiators as re- 
quired, and when cooling is needed the air-condition- 
ing system automatically turns on, as the train moves, 
without manual adjustments. 

Each chair car has five individually controlled heat- 
ing zones, with separate thermostats which anticipate 
and modulate the heat in each zone. For example, the 
sunny side of the car needs less heat than the shady 
side, therefore the separate thermostats on each side 
automatically make adjustments to keep both com- 
fortable. 

When the temperature in the car drops a fraction 
of one degree below the comfortable thermostat set- 
ting, the thermostat electrically opens the heat valve 
allowing just a little heat into the aluminum-finned 
radiators until the temperature is restored. When temp- 
eratures in the cars rise above the comfortable setting, 
thermostats turn on the air-conditioning equipment. 

Each car is equipped for radio reception, con- 
veniently placed speakers bringing entertainment to 








Luggage elevator with exterior door raised 


passengers without blare or distortion. Multi-channel 
radio tuners, both for A.M. and F.M. reception, are 
located in several of the cars to offer a wide selection 
of programs over the route of the train. To facilitate 
train announcements, the radio system is linked with 
a public-address system which may be controlled from 
a majority of the chair cars, or from the conductor’s 
desk. 

Forty-eight-seat chair cars carry five speakers in the 
ceiling, while the 46-and 38-passenger cars have four. 
Four speakers also are located in the tavern car, par- 
lor-observation car, and in the diner and coffee shop 
sections of the three-car articulated dining unit. 










A 40-ft. 6-in. automobile car built 
for the Canadian Pacific by the 
National Steel Car Company 
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Transportation 
Costs 
Discussed — 


—By the Director of Public Relations, American 
Trucking Associations 


To tHE Eprtor or THe New York TIMEs: 

Your editorial of June 5, “A Unified Transport Policy,” 
contains one statement to which I should like to take ex- 
ception. After indicating that “the railroads are heavily 
taxed” you say, “There is every reason to doubt that the 
trucking and long-line bus industries are paying their fair 
share of the cost of maintaining the right-of-way which they 
so freely enjoy.” 

Rather than there being “every reason to doubt” that 
trucks pay their way I think it more accurate to state that 
there is only one reason to believe that they do not pay their 
way-—that reason being a steady and extensive barrage of 
railroad propaganda charging trucks with being subsidized. 

Last year that “free ride” cost the nation’s truck owner: 
one billion and thirty-two million dollars in special motor 
vehicle taxes. In addition, like the railroads, they paid in- 
come taxes, property taxes and other non-vehicular levies in 
an unknown but obviously substantial amount. 

The only complete and unbiased study ever given the ques- 
tion of public aids to transportation was that of the late 
Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordinator of Transportation. 
This study was made at the request of the railroads and 
financed by them. Over a period of seven years, with the 
aid of a large staff of experts, Mr. Eastman made an ex- 
haustive analysis with respect to the allotment of highway 












Railway Age reprints two “letters to the 
editor’ which appeared recently in the New 
York Times. In one a spokesman of the 
organized truckers (annoyed because that 
newspaper doubts that intercity truckers pay 
their proper share of highway costs) under- 
takes to show that there would be no “sub- 
sidized transportation” question if the rail- 
roads would stop their “complaints” that the 
truckers eat highest on the hog. In the other 
letter the editor of Railway Age points out that 
the fundamental issue is not how the real costs 
of transportation are now assessed as between 
users and taxpayers but, instead, is whether 
transportation is to be all self-supporting or 
all socialized. 
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—By the Editor, Railway Age 


To THE Eprtor or THE New York TIMEs: 

In the Times of July 1 you published a letter from Walter 
W. Belson, director of public relations of the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., in which he seeks to refute an 
editorial in which you questioned whether long-haul trucks 
were paying adequately for the use of the highways. 

Mr. Belson based his argument on the findings of the so- 
called “Eastman report” on public aids to transportation, 
which arrived at its conclusion that commercial highway 
users were paying adequately on the average (i. e., not neces- 
sarily in all states) by the wholly arbitrary and astonishing 
assumption that almost 60 per cent of highway costs should 
he shouldered by the general taxpayers rather than by the 
direct users of the highways. This burden was assigned to 
the general taxpayers on the assumption that highways confer 
“social benefits.” That highways do confer such benefits no 
one questions—but so do railways. So, for that matter, does 
the service of retail stores, electric utilities and newspapers, 
but it has not yet occurred to anyone that 60 per cent of the 
cost of all these other economic services should be shifted 
from the patrons to the taxpayers. 

The “Eastman report” is an obsolete document anyhow, 


. based on. conditions as they were fifteen years ago. There is 


another much more up-to-date report, equally nonpartisan, 
prepared from recent data by a firm of consulting engineers 
for the State of Illinois, which recommends that the fees 
charged the heaviest trucks be more than tripled in amount, 
to make them reasonably compensatory. Mr. Belson’s char- 
acterization of the Eastman report as the “only complete and 
unbiased study” in this field thus falls somewhat short of 
complete forthrightness. 
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costs to the different motor vehicles which use the roads and 
of the tax and other payments made by these vehicles. 

His conclusion, as reflected in the official report of the 
coordinator, definitely refutes the charge of government 
subsidy to the trucking industry. Likewise, the federal co- 
ordinator absolved the private passenger car and the motor 
bus of charges of “subsidy.” What he did find, in this area, 
was that the railroads have been the beneficiaries of the 
“subsidy” which they so vociferously ascribe to trucks and 
buses. The “Eastman Report” is a public record, available 
to all interested persons and is required reading on this 
subject. 


Motor Truck Service 


It seems to me that stockholders in our railroads should in- 
terest themselves in the monomania of railroad management 
on this question of “subsidy.” The motor trucks are serving 
a shipper demand which the railroads physically will never 
be able to equal with their own equipment, since they are 
tied to the rails. They cannot offer so-called “store-door” 
service except with the assistance of the very trucks which 
they apparently regard so bitterly. 

Railway Age recently presented a table, derived from testi- 
mony before an I.C.C. hearing by L. F. Orr of St. Louis, con- 
trasting the rail revenue per hundredweight with the truck 
hauling cost per hundredweight of ten basic commodities. 
These commodities were: grain products, products of agri- 
culture NOS, anthracite to washers, bituminous coal, coke, 
iron ore, other ores and concentrates, sand, gravel and stone, 
logs, butts, bolts, pulpwood, etc., and lumber, shingles, lath, 
ere. 

Based on Mr. Orr’s tables, the average rail revenue from 


these “rail bound” products was $0.2044 pe: hundredweight, 
averaged. The truck cost (not charge) averaged $0.3568. 
Rai! revenue was therefore 57 per cent of truck cost, or put 
another way, rail rates could be increased on this traffic on 
average as much as 66 per cent over present levels and still 
be well under truck cost of hauling. 

These items happen to be among those which constitute 
the bulk of railroad ton miles. Of course, Railway Age and 
other railroad spokesmen contend that our economy could 
not stand increased rates on these products. That is a matter 
of speculation. 

Why aren’t railroads entitled to cost of service and a fait 
return for their investment dollar? 


Railroad Ton-Mileage 
There is one curious facet of the railroad problem which 
has escaped the notice of most, if not all, of the commenta- 
tors on transportation. Analysis of the railroad’s own figures 
on distribution of commercial intercity freight discloses that 
the ton-mileage of the railroads in 1948 was greater than the 
ton-mileage of all forms of transportation in 1939 and in 
1940. Moreover. the 647 billion ton-miles carried by the rails 
in 1948 was 91 per cent greater than they hauled in 1939 and 
44 per cent more than they hauled back in 1926 when the 
trucking and pipeline industries were in their infancy. 
Apparently, the railroad complaint is not lack of tonnage 
but rather their inability to preserve in perpetuity their rela- 
tive share of the business against whatever new and im- 
proved forms of transport may arise. 
Wa ter W. BELSON 
Director Public Relations, 
American Trucking Associations, Inc. 





The Problem Illustrated 


It is not necessary to confuse the issue by injecting the 
ethical and metaphysical question of “fairness” into con- 
sideration of the economic problem which arises from the 
competition between transportation plant provided by the 
public purse (e. g., highways and waterways) and that sup- 
plied entirely from private investment sources (i. e., the 
railroads). The economic problem is not unduly complex and 
may be clearly exemplified by a concrete illustration: Citrus 
fruits move from Florida to New York either in a refrigera- 
tor car on rails or in a truck on the public highway. In the 
first case the shipper has to pay charges which include not 
only (1) the cost of moving the vehicle, but also (2) a pro- 
portionate share of the entire cost of the roadway over which 
the vehicle moves, and (3) ad valorem taxes on the cost of 
the roadway. In the second case the shipper has to pay cost 
(1), only a part of cost (2) and he dees not pay cost 
(3) at all. This statement is irrefutable; and it inevitably 
produces rates for truck service which fail to reflect the full 
economic costs of the service, which railroad rates cannot 
fail to embrace, because the privately owned railroads have 
no means of diverting a portion of their costs away from their 
patrons and onto the tax rolls. 


An Identical Service 

Since, for long-haul commercial traffic, the publicly owned 
highway and the privately owned railway perform an identi- 
cal service, there can be no reason whatever why the costs 
of transportation. by. one method should be saddled wholly 
on the users while taxpayers are required to share a large 
part of the cost when the other method is used. 

The problem confronting the nation because of its per- 
sistence in putting deceptive price tags on its socialized 
transportation facilities (for that, in substance, is what high- 
ways for long-haul commerce are) is the practical one of 
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how the railroads are going to be continued as a privately 
financed industry, when they lose a large and growing traffic 
for reasons which are political rather than economic. It 
seems scarcely probable that the nation is going to abandon, 
in the long-run, for the long-haul transportation of freight 
a transportation tool by which five men can move 5,000 tons 
in favor of an alternative device which requires 100 times 
as many men to produce the same service, with the service 
requiring the larger number of men also calling for a larger 
outlay of capital. This is, nevertheless, the absurd trend 
now being fostered by our misleading price-tagging of the 
cost of publicly owned transport plant in its competition 
with that in private ownership. 


Correction Possible 


This anomaly is bound to be corrected. It can be corrected 
in terms of continued private ownership in the transporta- 
tion industry by pricing the long-haul commercial use of the 
highways in accordance with business principles. The al- 
ternative is to allow the railroads to go broke and drift into 
public ownership, where they too will be able to provide 
transportation service in large degree at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. 

The question of whether parallel methods of assessing 
costs should be adopted as between the use of highways 
and that of railways is really not an issue, because economic 
forces are working inexorably to that end. The real question 
lies in whether similar systems of cost allocation for the 
two forms of transportation will be achieved under condi- 
tions of private enterprise or under those of socialization— 
whether the entire transportation industry is to be restored 
to a wholly self-supporting basis or whether all of it is to 
become a chronic burden on the public treasury. 

James G. Lyne, 
Editor, Railway Age 
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House Group Modifies 
Radio-Rules Bill 


Adopts 1.C.C. proposals; rail 
presidents answer Patterson 


Amendments designed to eliminate the 
proposed grant to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of general regula- 
tory authority over all railroad operat- 
ing rules have been incorporated by a 
House interstate and foreign commerce 
subcommittee in a modified version of 
pending legislation which the subcom- 
mittee has decided to report favorably 
to its parent committee. The bill involved 
is H.R. 378, introduced by the parent 
committee’s chairman, Representative 
Crosser, Democrat of Ohio; and the 
amendments adopted by the subcom- 
mittee, which is headed by Representa- 
tive Beckworth, Democrat of Texas, are 
those suggested by the I.C.C. and called 
“clarifying” by Commissioner Splawn, 
chairman of the commission’s legislative 
committee. 


GENERAL NEWS 


The amendments were submitted to 
the House subcommittee after Mr. 
Splawn had first proposed them at a 
July 6 hearing before a Senate interstate 
and foreign commerce subcommittee 
which is considering an identical bill, 
S.238 (see Railway Age of July 9, page 
135). As thus modified, the proposed 
legislation, which is designed to broaden 
the Interstate Commerce Act’s section 25 
where provisions of the so-called Signal 
Inspection Act of 1937 are now included, 
would still give the commission authority 
to require the installation of radio and 
other train-communication systems; but 
its authority to prescribe train-operating 
rules would be confined to rules “in con- 
nection with” such installations and in- 
stallations of signaling devices over which 
the commission already has authority un- 
der the present law. The House sub- 
committee also made further amend- 
ments, including one providing that in- 
terested parties shall be afforded “oppor- 
tunity for hearing” before the commis- 
sion issues an order under the section, 
and others designed to safeguard the 








General of the Armies Dwight D. Eisenhower was one of the participants in ceremonies 
which started the Pennsylvania’s newly re-equipped streamlined train, “The General,” on 
its first 16-hr. run from New York to Chicago; his “opposite number” in a similar send-off 
for the eastbound train at Chicago was Lieutenant General Stephen J. Chamberlain, com- 
manding the Fifth Service Command. “The General's” new schedule, 25 min. faster than 
its former schedule, matches the running time of the “Broadway Limited,” which it will 
precede by one hour in each direction. New all-Pullman equipment, costing approximately 
$3 1/3 million, includes a wide variety of Pullman accommodations, from section space 
through de luxe master bedrooms with private shower baths; mid-train lounge; rear-end 
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observation lounge with solarium, and 68-seat, twin-unit dining car 








present jurisdiction of the Federal Com. 
munications Commision over railroad 
radio installations. 

That the I. C. C’s “clarifying’ 
amendments were considered emasculat- 
ing by labor organizations supporting 
H.R.378 as originally introduced was in- 
dicated by the report of the presentations 
made by Commissioners Splawn and 
Johnson before the Senate subcommittee 
which appeared in the July 9 issue of 
“Labor,” organ of 15 railroad unions, 
Commissioner Johnson endorsed the 
“clarifying” amendments after they were 
proposed by Mr. Splawn, but Commis. 
sioner Patterson who also appeared 
at the hearing made no reference to 
them. 


% 


“Safety Measure Stabbed,” Says “Labor” 


“Safety Measure of I.C.C. Stabbed by 
Two Members,” said “Labor’s” headline, 
its subhead adding: “Shocking perform- 
ance staged by Splawn and Johnson be- 
fore Senate group.” The latter statement 
was repeated in the account of the hear- 
ing which went on to point out that the 
original version of the legislation had 
been recommended by the commission in 
its annual reports of recent years. It 
was then noted that Commissioner Pat- 
terson “fully endorsed” these recommen- 
dations in his presentation as he had in 
an earlier appearance before the House 
subcommittee. “Suddenly,” as “Labor” 
put it, “Senator Reed of Kansas, who is 
regarded as friendly to the railroad in- 
terests, induced” Commissioner Splawn 
to take the stand. The article proceeded 
to quote “spokesmen for the rail unions 
who have devoted years of study to the 
matter” as having said that the “clarify- 
ing” amendments would “cut the guts out 
of the proposed legislation.” 

“The carriers,” the article also charged, 
“have put the heat on members of the 
I.C.C. during the last week, urging them 
to abandon recommendations which they 
supported for so many years. Only 
Splawn and Johnson have succumbed. 
Patterson is standing by his guns. In 
their effort to butcher the legislation the 
[railroad] lobby has brought in a num- 
ber of railroad presidents and they be- 
gan ‘operating’ on members of the I.C.C. 
and such senators as they could ap- 
proach.” 

As reported in last week’s Railway 
Age, Commissioner Splawn told the Sen- 
ate subcommittee that he was speaking 
for the commission, as chairman of its 
legislative committee, in offering the 
amendments. The commission, he said, 
had agreed upon them at a July 5 con- 
ference, held at his suggestion for fur- 
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ther consideration of its position on the 
proposed legislation. 


Presidents Reply to Patterson 


Meanwhile, Presidents F. G. Gurley 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
J. B. Hill of the Louisville & Nashville, 
and William White of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, who appeared 
before the Senate and House subcom- 
mittees in opposition to the proposed 
legislation, have sent to Chairman Beck- 
worth a letter in reply to testimony made 
before the House subcommittee by Com- 
missioner Patterson. The letter was writ- 
ten because the three railroad presidents 
found “particularly disturbing”  state- 
ments by the commissioner “to the gen- 
eral effect that railroad management does 
not make a serious effort to enforce 
obedience by its employees to its operat- 
ing rules and even encourages violations 
of such rules.” (See Railway Age of 
July 2, page 46). They asked Chairman 
Beckworth to make the letter a part of 
the record of his subcommittee’s hear- 
ings; and J. Carter Fort, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Association 
of American Railroads, submitted a copy 
for the Senate subcommittee’s record to 
Senator Myers, Democrat of Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman of that group. 

With respect to Commissioner Pat- 
terson’s charge, as summarized above, 
Messrs. Gurley, Hill and White said gen- 
erally that they had “no hesitancy in 
saying that the railroads do not disre- 
gard safety by encouraging or acquiesc- 
ing in violations of operating rules by 
employees.” Such a practice would be 
“unthinkable,” they added. 

“There is,” the letter continued, “no 
feature of railroad operation which re- 
ceives more serious, painstaking and con- 
scientious consideration than the formu- 
lation and enforcement of operating 
rules. These rules have been developed 
and constantly improved since the early 
days of railroading by the best qualified 
men in the industry. . . .Safety is the 
first consideration. Railroad management 
takes every means available to it to en- 
force observance of the operating rules. 
Employees are schooled in the rules and 
are examined upon them. Supervisory 
officers are constantly on the alert to dis- 
cover possible infractions and such in- 
fractions as are discovered bring prompt 
disciplinary measures including dismis- 
sal from service in appropriate cases.” 


Adjustment Board Interferes with Discipline 


The railroad presidents conceded that 
it was not possible to achieve “a per- 
fect record of compliance with the rules 
at all times by all employees.” In their 
efforts to obtain the “highest possible de- 
gree of compliance,” they said, the rail- 
toads are confronted with a “difficulty” 
in the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board set-up. That board, the letter went 
on to explain, “undertakes to review 
Many cases involving rules infractions, 
and substitute its judgment for that of 
Management in matters of discipline.” 
Here also, Messrs. Gurley, Hill and 
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White emphasized that the proposed 
legislation “provides no penalty against 
an employee who fails to observe operat- 
ing rules and for that reason could have 
no effect in bringing about a stricter com- 
pliance with the rules.” 

Turning. next to another of Commis- 
sioner Patterson’s statements “to the gen- 
eral effect that the railroads have usually 
waited to put safety measures in effect 
until there was legislation requiring them 
to do so,” the railroad presidents cited 
what they called the “extraordinary and 
gratifying improvements in the safety of 
railroad operation,” which has been con- 
tinuing for a “great many” years. “This,” 
they added, “has been due almost wholly 
to the voluntary action of the railroads 
and not to legislative compulsion. For 
the most part, the improvement in rail- 
road safety has been the result of volun- 
tary expenditures by the railroads for the 
general betterment and improvement of 
their facilities and equipment... .” 

Even if Commissioner Patterson’s 
charge is taken only as relating to the 
installation of safety devices, it is “much 
too broad,” Messrs. Gurley, Hill and 
White insisted. Taking automatic block 
signals as their . first. example, they 
pointed out that 93,757 miles of track 
were equipped with such signals as of 
January 1, 1937—“before any legal re- 
quirement was involved.” The Signal In- 
spection Act giving the commission au- 
thority to require such installations was 
not enacted until August, 1937. The let- 
ter put at 105,334 the mileage of track 
equipped with automatic block signals 
as of January 1, 1948, and said that 
“only a small part” of the increase since 
1937 was the result of commission or- 
ders “or any other legal requirement.” 

Other like examples included the let- 
ter’s reference to the extension of cen- 
tralized traffic control systems until they 
covered 8,847 miles of track as of Janu- 

(Continued on page 76) 


[.C.C. Opens Eastern 
Fare Increase Hearings 


Increased costs require 1242% 
boost, rail witnesses testify 


Nine favoring railroad witnesses, and 
four opponents, were scheduled to appear 
before Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner John L. Rogers at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on July 13 and 14 in hearings on I. C. C. 
Docket No. 30256—the petition of “sub- 
stantially all” of the Class I railroads in 
the Eastern district and Pocahontas 
region for a basic passenger-fare increase 
of 12% per cent. 

The railroads’ proposal calls for in- 
creasing both one-way and round-trip 
fares so that, as increased, one-way fares 
would approximate 3.375 cents per mile 
in coaches and 4.5 cents per mile in 
parlor and sleeping cars; for increasing 


interline fares between stations on the 
lines of petitioning railroads and stations 
on connecting lines to the extent neces- 
sary to reflect the requested increases; 
for increasing excess baggage charges, 
and for making other minor revisions in 
present fare scales. The proposal does not 
apply to commutation fares, which were 
not an issue in the hearings. 

Railroad witnesses repeatedly empha- 
sized the cost increases which the indus- 
try has been required to assume in recent 
years, the losses incurred in passenger 
service, and the fact that the proposed 
increase is essential, not to make passen- 
ger traffic wholly self-supporting, but 
simply to enable it to bear a fairer share 
than it now does of over-all railroad 
costs. Sitting with Commissioner Rogers 
in consideration of these and other argu- 
ments were Edgar H. Hunter, chairman 
of the Public Service Commission of 
New. Hampshire, and Harold L. Mason, 
member of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of Ohio. 


Parmelee Opens Railroad Case 

Lead-off witness for the railroads was 
Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, vice-president of 
the Association of American Railroads, 
and director of its Bureau of Railway 
Economics. He was followed, in order, 
at the first session of the hearing, by 
Fred Carpi, vice-president—traffic, of the 
Pennsylvania; Claude W. Getty, assistant 
passenger traffic manager of the same 
company; J. D. Haggerty, assistant comp- 
troller, New York Central; Harry G. 
Gillis, general passenger agent, N. Y. C., 
and Vanderbilt Armold, chairman of the 
Trunk Line—Central Passenger Commit- 
tee of the Traffic Executive Association— 
Eastern Railroads. Other witnesses slated 
for later appearances included Martin J. 
Alger, vice-president—traffic, of the N. 
Y. C., E. D. Osterhout, passenger traffic 
manager, Reading, and H. F. McCarthy, 
vice-president—traffic, of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford. 

Direct examination of railroad wit- 
nesses at the opening sessions was 
handled by E. A. Kaier, general attorney, 
P. R. R., and Kenneth F. Stone, general 
counsel, N. Y. C. The only cross-exam- 
ination was by F. B. McElroy, transporta- 
tion rate expert of the Illinois Commerce 
Commission, and Emanuel Schwartz, 
town attorney of Pelham, N. Y. 

Opposition witnesses who filed their 
intention to appear included Mr. Mc- 
Elroy; Marshall J. Mantler, executive 
director, and Andrew P. Federline, at- 
torney, for the Bureau of Salesmen’s 
National Association; and Dr. William 
Leonard and George Harbaugh, repre- 
senting the Jersey Shore Protective Com- 
mittee and the Inter-Municipal Group for 
Better Rail Service, an association of 48 
New Jersey communities which has been 
actively opposing increases in commuta- 
tion fares on lines serving that state. A 
separate statement opposing the increase, 
and urging the commission to investigate 
the basic level of passenger fares and to 
advocate repeal of the 15 per cent war- 
time excise tax, was distributed by John 
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New “lookout lounge” observation cars have been added to the New York Central's 
“Southwestern Limiteds,” completing deliveries of postwar passenger equipment for the 
daily St. Louis, Mo.-New York trains. The new cars feature an elevated observation section 
with extra large windows. In addition to the lounge and observation sections, which seat 
25 persons, the cars contain five double bedrooms, four of which can be converted to two 
large drawing rooms with seating space for seven persons and berths for four. All cars on 
the trains are of all-stainless steel construction and were built by the Budd Company 





A. Hastings, of Great Neck, N. Y., for- 
mer New York state senator. 

Dr. Parmelee—who, like other railroad 
witnesses, supported his testimony with 
detailed exhibits—emphasized the fact 
that “sharp and continuing increases in 
railroad operating costs have seriously 
depleted the Eastern railroads’ net work- 
ing capital.” In the 40-month period from 
December 31, 1945, to April 30, 1949, he 
said, there was a reduction of 82 per 
cent in working capital; the amount on 
hand on April 30 was barely enough to 
cover payrolls for a two-week period. “If 
there is no change in rates and fares or 
prices of materials,” he added, “the an- 
nual rate of return earned on net invest- 
ment by the Eastern railroads will be 
only about 2.02 per cent after the 40-hr. 
week goes into effect for non-operating 
employees on September 1.” 

He pointed out that, while Eastern 
district operating revenues in 1948 were 
38 per cent greater than in 1929, the 
pre-war péak, and 107.1 per cent over 
1940, operating expenses in 1948 were 
51.4 per cent larger than in 1929 and 
130.1 per cent above 1940. Since 1940, 
he said, the increase in Eastern railroad 
passenger revenues per passenger-mile, 
excluding commutation traffic, has been 
relatively less than half as great as the 
increase in wholesale prices, less than 
two-thirds as great as the increase in 
cost of living, and less than one-third as 
large as the increase in per capita per- 
sonal income. 

Mr. Carpi stated that his company had 
lost nearly $45 million on passenger serv- 
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ice in 1948, and would realize only 
$8,900,000 from the new fares—“far from 
enough to offset the losses growing out 
of sharply increased wages and material 
costs.” Like other witnesses who followed 
him, he called attention to the fact that 
the railroads have for a long time been 
trying to secure increases in rates on 
mail and other passenger-train head-end 
trafic; to increases in wages and ma- 
terial prices, and to the “lag and un- 
favorable disparity between the carriers’ 
increased cost burden and increased rate 
and fare levels.” 


High Volume at Low Fares No Answer 


On direct examination by: Mr. Kaier, 
Mr. Carpi said he had tested “under the 
most favorable conditions imaginable” 
the theory that passenger service might 
be put on a profitable basis by lower 
fares and increased volume. He recalled 
that in 1943 the Pennsylvania’s passenger 
service produced a net railway operating 
income of $48,179,849, when new auto- 
mobiles were unavailable, gasoline was 
rationed, and tremendous troop and fur- 
lough movements and other unusual 
travel incident to war-crowded trains. 

“No one would suggest that a volume 
anywhere near as great as this could 
be achieved,” he said, “under the normal 
conditions which now prevail. But re- 
stating the cost of providing that service 
on the basis of today’s wage rates, tax 
rates and material prices, we find that 
the $48 million net railway operating 
income is turned into a deficit of $13,- 
524,993. This is conclusive demonstra- 


tion of the fact that low rates and great 
volume cannot overcome the cost in. 
creases that have been incurred in post. 
war years.” 

Following Mr. Carpi, Mr. Getty told 
what his company was doing to provide 
new and improved postwar passenger 
equipment, and faster scheduling of 
trains, “as a result of which the public 
today receives for its transportation dol- 
lar far greater value than ever before 
in travel comfort and convenience.” He 
also declared that the proposed increase 


‘in basic fares will raise the average fare 


paid by passengers on the Pennsylvania, 
exclusive of commuters, from 3.14 cents 
per mile to 3.53 cents per mile. “That,” 
he said, “will still be slightly less than 
the average fare of 3.55 cents per mile 
paid in the 1920’s, when train comforts 
and services were a far cry from those 
enjoyed now, and when railroad operating 
costs were substantially less than at pres- 
ent.” As did other witnesses, he called 
attention to railroad efforts to discontinue 
unprofitable trains, and to the difficulties 
frequently encountered in doing so. 

Mr. Haggerty’s testimony was generally 
similar to Mr. Getty’s, except that it 
related to the New York Central, and, 
in some particulars, to other Eastern 
roads; while Mr. Armold presented a 
series of exhibits to show how the pro- 
posed increased fares would be applied 
for various distances and between dif- 
ferent destinations. 

Mr. Alger’s statement dealt largely 
with passenger traffic on the New York 
Central, and with the efforts that com- 
pany is making to cut passenger operat- 
ing costs and improve service. He grant- 
ed that increasing the basic fares “may 
possibly result in a slight diversion of 
traffic to other forms of transportation, 
but the diversion, if any, “will not be to 
any appreciable extent. . . . There is 2 
solid core of regular and dependable 
passenger traffic for the railroads . . .” 
which, he said, “I believe we will be 
able to retain.” 

On the day preceding the general hear- 
ing, officers of the Long Island testified 
in support of that company’s separate 
application for a 16 2/3 per cent in- 
crease in fares on that company’s propor- 
tion of the interstate passenger traffic 
in which it participates. 


Diesel Fireman Board Asks 
More Time to Submit Report 


President Truman has been asked to 
extend to September 19 the time by 
which he will receive the report of the 
three-man “fact-finding” board holding 
hearings in New York on the demand of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
& Enginemen for an extra fireman on 
Diesel-electric locomotives. The original 
date for submitting the report was Aug- 
ust 15. Grady Lewis, a member of the 
Presidential board, said the date the 
board is “shooting for” by which presen- 
tation of evidence would be complete is 
August 19. If this aim is achieved, Mr. 
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Lewis said, final briefs will be presented 
by September 1. 

The board on July 7 denied a formal 
request by C. L. Mulholland, attorney for 
the Railway Employees’ Department of 
the American Federation of Labor, for 
permission to intervene in the proceed- 
ings and present testimony relative to 
his organization’s interest in the case. 
Mr. Mulholland explained his request by 
saying: “I think in the engineers’ case it 
was clearly brought out that the Railway 
Employees’ Department represents, for 
collective bargaining purposes, the men 
now known as Diesel maintainers. We 
feel, therefore, that we have a very 
definite interest in the outcome of this 
case.” Harold Heiss, counsel for the B. 
of L. F. & E., objected to Mr. Mulhol- 
land’s request to intervene. Howard Neit- 
zert, counsel in the case for the railroads, 
said he had no objection. 

Although the board denied the request, 
its chairman, George W. Taylor, told Mr. 
Mulholland it “reserves the right to it- 
self to call upon you and your organiza- 
tion for information which . . . may be- 
come necessary for a complete investiga- 
tion of the issues.” 


Union’s Second Witness 


Horace A. Bacus, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
followed David B. Robertson, president 
of the B. of L.F.&E., as the union’s sec- 
ond witness. Mr. Bacus, who described 
himself as a “transportation economist,” 
was a statistical analyst with the National 
Recovery Administration in 1932. Just 
before the recent war he was research di- 
rector for the Brotherhood of Railway & 
Steamship Clerks. After four years’ ser- 
vice with the armed forces during the 
war he accepted, in October, 1947, an 
assignment with the B. of L.F.&E. to 
prepare material for the present case. 

His lengthy testimony consisted mainly 
of a summation of the history of straight 
electric locomotive operations on United 
States railroads from 1895 to the pres- 
ent. Such a presentation was necessary, 
he said, because “the only reason in the 
world that these men on these electric 
locomotives have this [wage] differential 
today is. that complete facts have never 
been before any board ... and I cer- 
tainly think it is time that some public 
board gets this complete picture.” 

Jesse Clark, president of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Signalmen of America, 
and third witness for the B. of L.F.&E., 
said he was appearing “primarily to talk 
about the type of work performed and 
the facilities installed and maintained by 
the employees represented by my organi- 
zation on the nation’s carriers.” Mr. 
Clark cited a number of instances of 
alleged failure of signal and safety equip- 
ment which had almost, or actually, led 
to accidents on various railroads through- 
out the country. He added that an addi- 
tional observer on locomotives would tend 
to reduce the possibility of accident in 
cases of equipment failure. For instance, 
the witness continued, “an extra pair of 
eyes” would help in situations where 
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faulty mechanisms gave false “proceed” 
signals to enginemen. 

At this point Mr. Lewis interrupted 
the witness to say that an incorrect signal 
is still incorrect whether viewed by one 
set of eyes or 20 sets and that he could 
not see how the determination of a cor- 
rect reaction to a false “proceed” signal 
depended upon the number of observers. 





Additional General News appears on 
pages 76 through 81. 





SUPPLY TRADE 


Frank C. Hasse, whose retirement as 
vice-president, mechanical department, of 
the Oxweld Railroad Service Company, a 








Frank C. Hasse 


unit of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
at Chicago, was reported in Railway 
Age of July 2, entered railroad service in 





Lem Adams 


1904 with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe. He also served successively as fire- 
man with the Chicago, Burlington & 


Quincy, and as roundhouse foreman and 
general boiler foreman with the Illinois 
Central prior to joining the Oxweld Rail- 
road Service Company in 1913 as an in- 
structor. In 1916 he was assigned to the 
Chicago main office, leaving that post 
early in World War I to enter the United 
States Army as a captain. He later held 
the positions of superintendent of con- 
struction at Camp Normyle, San An- 
tonio, Tex., and commanding officer of 
that camp. Shortly after his return to Ox- 





Clarence R. Strutz 


weld in 1919, Mr. Hasse was appointed 
superintendent of construction and 
maintenance, and in 1927 became general 
manager, subsequently advancing to vice- 
president. 

Also reported in Railway Age of July 


‘2 were changes resulting from Mr. 


Hasse’s retirement, involving Lem Adams, 
who has assumed general supervision of 
the mechanical and construction depart- 
ments in addition to his present duties; 
Clarence R. Strutz, who has been pro- 





R. W. Torbert 


moted to manager of the mechanical de- 
partment; and R. W. Torbert, who has 
been appointed manager, maintenance of 
way and construction departments. 

Mr. Adams graduated from Texas Ag- 
riculture and Mechanical College with 
a degree in civil engineering in 1908, and 
started his railroad career in June, 1909, 
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in the engineering department of the 
Union Pacific. After holding various posi- 
tions in the maintenance-of-way depart- 
ment, he was appointed roadway assist- 
ant, staff of president, system, with head- 
quarters at Omaha, Neb., in 1920. In 
1931 he became engineer, maintenance of 
way, being advanced to chief engineer 
in January, 1933. The following August 
he joined the Oxweld Railroad Service 
Company as chief engineer, and became 
vice-president in February, 1939. 

Mr. Strutz received a degree in me- 
chanical engineering from Valparaiso 
University in 1933, and first became as- 
sociated with Union Carbide & Carbon 
in 1934, when he was employed at the 
corporation’s exhibit at the Chicago 
World’s Fair. He subsequently entered 
the mechanical department of Oxweld 
and continued to serve with the com- 
pany until 1942, at which time he vol- 
unteered for service in the United States 
Navy, being assigned to various ship- 
yards, including San Diego, Cal., San 
Francisco and Pearl Harbor. At the time 
of his discharge in 1945, Mr. Strutz held 
the rank of lieutenant, and since then has 
been closely associated with Mr. Hasse. 

Mr. Torbert, who is a graduate in civil 
engineering of the University of Dela- 
ware, entered railroad service in the en- 
gineering department of the Reading at 
Harrisburg, Pa. In 1926 he was ap- 
pointed assistant supervisor, maintenance 
of way, and in 1934 was advanced to su- 
pervisor, maintenance of way. He subse- 
quently held the latter position at Phila- 
d_Iphia, Pa., and West Trenton, N. J., 
until December, 1941, when he joined 
Oxweld as assistant chief engineer. In 
1943 Mr. Torbert was promoted to as- 
sistant to vice-president in which capa- 
city he was serving at the time of his 
recent appointment. 


The Joy Manufacturing Company, Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced 
acquisition of all capital stock of the 
Mines Equipment Company. Joy will con- 
tinue to manufacture the complete line 
of Mines’ products, supplementing its 
own stationary and portable air com- 
pressors, pneumatic drills and hoists, and 
“Axivane” fans and blowers. 


Turco Products, Inc., has announced the 
appointment of F. E. Warnes as director 
of sales promotion; with headquarters at 
Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. Warnes formerly 
was sales supervisor for the Pacific 
Northwest. 


C. J. Beneke has been appointed prod- 
uct manager for the wire, rod, bar, struc- 
turals and cable division of the Reynolds 
Metals Company, at Louisville, Ky. 


The Electrical Industriai Truck Associa- 
tion has moved its executive offices from 
29-28 41st avenue, Long Island City 1, 
N. Y., to 3701 North Broad street, Phila- 
delphia 40, Pa. 


George S. Grassmyer has been ap- 
pointed manager of inspection of the 
Eddystone division of the Baldwin Loco- 
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motive Works. Mr. Grassmyer formerly 
was a member of the field service and in- 
spection department. 


Frank E. Cheshire, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville and, more recently, transporta- 
tion engineer with the General American 
Transportation Corporation, Chicago, has 
joined the International Steel Company, 
Evansville, Ind., as manager of sales for 
the firm’s recently created railway divi- 
sion, 


Erle K. Theimer, assistant trafic man- 
ager of the Crane Company, Chicago, has 
been advanced to traffic manager there. 
Mr. Theimer was with the Chesapeake 
& Ohio for 22 years, and was serving as 
commercial agent at Chicago when he 
joined Crane in 1947. 


The L. J. Wing Manufacturing Company 
has announced the appointments of Al- 
bert D. Becker as representative for the 
eastern section of New York state, Ver- 
mont and Berkshire county in Massa- 
chusetts, with headquarters at 434 Clin- 
ton avenue, Albany, N. Y., and Fred Mc- 
Means as representative for British Co- 
lumbia, with headquarters at 451 West 
Broadway, Vancouver, B. C. 


M. L. Gray, vice-president and export 
manager of the Union Switch & Signal Co., 
has .retired after nearly 44 years of serv- 
ice. Mr. Gray was graduated from Penn- 
sylvania State College. He joined Union 
Switch & Signal on January 24, 1905, as 
an inspector and later was transferred to 
the sales department. In 1916 he was ap- 
pointed assistant to the general sales 
manager and later assistant to the vice- 
president and general sales manager. 
Mr. Gray was elected acting vice-presi- 
dent in 1929, which position he held un- 
til April, 1936, when he was elected 
vice-president. He was elected vice-presi- 
dent and export manager on April 17, 
1945, the position he held at the time 
of his recent retirement. On January 30, 
1948, he was elected a director of the 
company and will continue in this capa- 
city. . 


James Wright, assistant vice-president 
of the Union Switch & Signal Co., has 
been appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent, with headquarters at Swissvale, Pa. 


OBITUARY 


Harold C. Bullard, plant engineer of the 
Bullard Company, died on June 28, at 
his home in Fairfield, Conn. He was 69 
years old. 


Charles H. Morse, III, vice-president in 
charge of research, patents, traffic, the 
Western Pump division, manufacturing 
plants and production of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, was killed on July 9 when 
a company plane in which he was mak- 
ing a business flight to St. Louis, Mo., 
crashed and burned near Roanoke, III. 











Mr. Morse, who was also president of 
Inland Utilities Company (a subsidiary 
of Fairbanks, Morse), was the son of 
Colonel Robert H. Morse, president of 
Fairbanks, Morse. He began his career 
with the firm as a factory worker in the 
Three Rivers, Mich., plant 31 years ago 
and worked his way through various de- 
partments of the plant, later being pro- 
moted to sales engineer, with headquart- 





Charles H. Morse, Ill 


ers at St. Paul, Minn. He subsequently 
served in a similar capacity at Memphis, 
Tenn., and Kansas City, Mo., until 1935, 
when he was elected president of Inland 
Utilities. Mr. Morse became also vice- 
president in charge of research, patents, 
traffic and the Western Pump division of 
the parent company in October, 1945, 
and was appointed vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing plants and prod- 
uction in June, 1946, all of which posi- 
tions he held at the time of his death. 





Colombia.—The National Railways of 
Colombia are interested in constructing 
facilities for preservative treatment of 
railroad ties and, also, want information 
on modern train-dispatching methods and 
equipment, according to Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly. Improvements are con- 
templated in the train-dispatching sys- 
tem in use on the Bogota-Ibague and 
Cali-Buenaventura lines, about 300 km. 
and 200 km. long, respectively. Although 
it is desired to limit expenditures for the 
new system on these two lines to $20,000, 
the American embassy at Bogota has 
been informed that a larger allocation 
would be considered. Firms interested 
in investigating these opportunities may 
communicate with the Consejo Adminis- 
trativo de los Ferrocarriles Nacionales, 
Bogota, either directly or through the 
American embassy. In any case, the em- 
bassy would appreciate receiving copies 
of correspondence on these matters. 
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EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


FREIGHT CARS 


9,121 Freight Cars 
Delivered in June 


Freight-train cars for domestic use de- 
livered during June totaled 9,121, includ- 
ing 3,316 delivered by railroad shops, 
compared with May deliveries of 9,525 
cars, which included 2,646 delivered by 
railroad shops, the American Railway 
Car Institute has announced. June de- 
liveries included 1,162 box cars, 2,015 
gondola cars, 4,166 hopper cars, 864 re- 
frigerator cars, 414 tank cars and 500 cars 
of other types. 

Freight-train cars ordered last month 
for domestic use amounted to 153, com- 
pared with 589 cars ordered in May. In 
both months all orders were placed with 
contract builders. The backlog of orders 
on July 1, the institute said, was 42,813 
cars, including 20,534 on order from rail- 
road shops, compared with 52,281 on or- 
der on June 1 and 122,181 on order on 
July 1, 1948. 





LOCOMOTIVES. 


Uruguay and Pakistan 
To Purchase Locomotives 


The director general of the Uruguayan 
State Railways has announced that offers 
to supply locomotives for those lines will 
be considered, according to Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly. Also, according .to the 
same publication, the Railway division 
of the Pakistan Ministry of Communica- 
tions wishes to receive quotations cover- 
ing the supply of 25-ton, 5 ft.-6 in. gage, 
Diesel-electric switching locomotives de- 
veloping 150 hp. at 1,000 r.p.m. 

It is understood that Uruguay will pur- 
chase three locomotives in the near fu- 
ture, and that an unspecified number 
probably will be acquired later. The 
first three are to be steam locomotives, 
new or used, developing 1,200 to 1,300 
hp., with standard gage and a maximum 
axle load of 15% tons. For subsequent 
purchases, new Diesel or Diesel-electric 
locomotives probably will be specified. 
Further information may be obtained 
from the Director General, Uruguayan 
State Railways, Montevideo, Uruguay, 
and the Director General, Department of 
Supply and Development, Frere road, 
Karachi, Pakistan. 


The Erie has ordered seven Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive units from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. Included in the or- 
der are one 1,000-hp. switching and six 
1,500-hp. road-switching units. 


The Union (Pittsburgh, Pa.) has or- 
dered five 1,500-hp. heavy duty Diesel- 
electric road-switching locomotive units 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
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SIGNALING 


The Union Pacific will spend $1,568,820 
for installation of 142 mi. of automatic 
cab signal circuits and replacement with 
color-light signals of the remaining sema- 
phore signals between Summit, Neb. 
(Omaha), and Grand Island. With the 
completion of this work, automatic cab 
signals will be in use on 755 mi. of the 
812 mi. of double-track main line be- 
tween Summit and Green River, Wyo. 
The excluded 57 mi. of line, between 
Cheyenne, Wyo., and Laramie, includes 
a 16-mi. sectior of divergent main tracks 
just east of Laramie. 


The Ontario Northland has ordered 
materials from the General Railway Sig- 
nal Company for installation of absolute 
permissive block signaling on 26 mi. of 
single track between Swastika, Ont., and 
Englehart. This order includes type-SA 
searchlight signals, type-K relays and 
welded steel instrument cases. 


ABANDONMENTS 


Norfolk & Western.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
denied this road’s application for author- 
ity to abandon its 4.89-mi. Honaker 
branch extending from the connection 
with its main line at Honaker, Va., to 
the end of the branch at Blackford. The 
report said that the proposed abandon- 
ment would result in serious inconven- 
ience to the shippers being served by 
the branch and that the N.&W. has not 
presented evidence sufficient to prove that 
continued operation of the branch would 
impose an undue burden upon it’ or 
upon interstate commerce. 





Applications have been filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by: 
Georgia & Florida—To abandon ap- 
proximately 97 mi. of its line, including 
its 17.9-mi. Broxton branch, from Brox- 
ton Junction, Ga., to Relee; its Madison, 
Fla., section, from Madison, Fla., to a 
point 3.5 mi. south of Valdosta, Ga., 
26.8 mi.; the 41.8-mi. line of its sub- 
sidiary, the Statesboro Northern, from 
Stevens Crossing, Ga., to Statesboro; 2.4 
mi. of terminal facilities in Statesboro 
owned by the Statesboro Terminal and 
operated under lease, and the 8-mi. Mil- 
len branch between Garfield, Ga., and 
Summit-Graymont. The abandonment 
sought is part of a plan “to save and 
improve, with the hope of ultimate re- 
organization,” the most important por- 
tions of the main line as recommended 
by William Wyer & Co., railroad con- 
sultants, who were retained to make a 
survey of the G.&F. The G.&F. has been 
in receivership since 1929 and the appli- 
cation was filed pursuant to a June 8 
order of the U. S. District Court of 
Georgia as a result of the Wyer report. 
This report also recommended that pro- 
ceeds from sale of the above lines be 
applied towards acquisition of nine Die- 
sel-electric locomotives and 150 freight 












cars and the equipping of present shops 
to service the new equipment. 

Nacogdoches & Southeastern.—To aban- 
don a 28-mi. line from a point near Oil 
Springs, Tex., to Calgary. The applica- 
tion said the Frost Lumber Industries, 
owners of the line, will discontinue log- 
ging operations August ] and take up the 
tracks soon thereafter. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has authorized: 

Lehigh Valley —To abandon its 0.2-mi. 
Humboldt branch, its 0.1-mi. Crystal 
Ridge branch, and an 0.67-mi. portion of 
its Cranberry Colliery branch. The lines 
involved are all located in Luzerne 
County, Pa. The commission’s report said 
that mines formerly served by the lines 
have been worked out. 

‘Natchez, Urania & Ruston—To aban- 
don a 3.9-mi. portion of its line from 
Olla, La., to a point 1.75 mi. north of a 
junction with the Missouri Pacific at 
Urania. The commission’s report said the 
traffic available in the area has decreased 
in recent years because truck service is 
provided by lumber dealers and common 
carriers. 

New York, Ontario & Western—To 
abandon operation of the Ontario, Car- 
bondale & Scranton’s 2-mi. Northwest 
branch in Lackawanna County, Pa. Aban- 
donment of the line by the O.C.&S. was 
authorized in the same commission report 
which noted that the line serves only an 
anthracite coal breaker which is not de- 
pendent upon rail service as the run-of- 
mine coal moves by truck to the breaker 
over priwte roads. 


FINANCIAL 


Approves ’Q” Plan for New 
Kansas City-St. Louis Route 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved the acquisition 
by. the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy of 
trackage rights under which it will use 
about 158 mi. of Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
lines between Rock Creek Junction, Mo., 
and Francis and thus establish an im- 
proved freight route between Kansas City 
and St. Louis. The lines involved are the 
156-mi. line of the Kansas City, St. Louis 
& Chicago between Rock Creek Junc- 
tion and Mexico, Mo., and the 2-mi. line 
of the Louisiana & Missouri River be- 
tween Mexico and Francis, both of which 
were acquired by the G.M. & O. in con- 
nection with its acquisition of the Alton. 

The same lines were also involved in 
a previous application, denied by the 
commission, wherein the — Burlington 
sought approval of arrangements similar 
to those it has now obtained, and the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe sought to 
obtain a direct Kansas City-St. Louis line 
(see Railway Age of July 24, 1948, page 
101). The Burlington’s present plan also 
contemplates acquisition of rights over 
0.81 mi. of tracks in the Kansas City 
terminal area where the K.C.St.L. & C. 
line connects with the Kansas City Ter- 
minal. 

Consummation of the plan will give 
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the Burlington a 273-mi. freight route 
between Kansas City and St. Louis, 65 
mi. shorter than its present route via 
Hannibal, Mo., and Cameron Junction. 
The new route will “compare favorably” 
with competing routes of the Missouri Pa- 
cific and Wabash, the commission said. 
There was no railroad opposition, the 
Burlington having stipulated that it 
would not object to a condition requiring 
the continuance of existing through 
routes and joint rates via St. Louis and 
Kansas City. The commission imposed 
such a condition, and another for the 
protection of interested employees who 
are not covered by the so-called Wash- 
ington Job Protection Agreement. 

Evidence reviewed by the commission 
indicated that the Burlington expects the 
new route to attract enough additional 
business to increase its gross revenues 
by approximately $2,646,000 in an “aver- 
age” year. The additional net income on 
that basis would be about $736,600. The 
latter, however, would depend on final 
arrangements with  train-service em- 
ployees; and such arrangements might 
reduce it by about $31,000, the commis- 
sion said. 

Rental provisions of the G.M. & O.- 
Burlington agreement stipulate that the 
latter will pay 50 per cent of the interest 
on K.C.St.L. & C. bonds, 50 per cent 
of the ad valorem and franchise taxes 
applicable to the Rock Creek, Junction- 
Francis line, and 2 per cent affnually on 
amounts spent by the G.M. & O. for 
jointly-used additions and _ betterments. 
Maintenance and operating expenses of 
the Rock Creek Junction-Mexico segment 
will be divided on the basis of car-mile 
use of the line, but the proportion pay- 
able by the Burlington is not to be less 
than 30 per cent. For use of the 2-mi. 
line between Mexico and Francis and 
the terminal tracks at Kansas City, the 
Burlington will pay per train-mile “an 
amount equal to the average amount per 
train-mile paid . . . during the same 
month for use of the Mexico-Rock Creek 
Junction line.” The Burlington estimated 
that its proportion of use of the lines 
in an “average” year will amount to 
33.87 per cent, and that its payments 
therefor will total $374,195. 

A table in the commission’s report 
summarized estimates of record in the 
case which indicated that $3,969,534 will 
be spent to rehabilitate the Mexico-Rock 
Creek Junction line. In addition to im- 
provements already made, at a cost of 
$227,548, the estimate includes $962,432 
for signaling facilities and centralized 
trafic control, $2,679,554 for rail, and 
$100,000 for “miscellaneous” improve- 
ments. 


Alleghany Corporation.—Security Trans- 
actions.—During June, this company pur- 
chased the following railroad securities: 
45,538 shares of Kansas City Southern 
preferred, 1,600 shares of Chicaco. Rock 
Island & Pacific common and 500 shares 
of Seaboard Air Line preferred. It also 
sold during the month 50,000 shares of 
Rock Island preferred. 
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Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Purchase. 
—This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
purchase approximately 1.2 mi. of the 
Colorado’s main line right-of-way in 
Pueblo, Colo., and approximately 38 
acres of land and 0.76 mi. of switching 
tracks from the Pueblo Terminal. For 
the property, the S.F. would pay the Col- 
orado $57,000 and the Pueblo Terminal 
$51,150 and would make any necessary 
relocations of the former’s lines. The ap- 
plication said such purchases would en- 
able the S.F. to enlarge and relocate its 
Pueblo yard. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific—Ac- 
quisition—Examiner Paul C. Albus has 
recommended in a proposed report that 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission conditionally authorize this 
road to acquire control, through stock 
ownership, of the Pullman, an industrial 
switching line in the Chicago area. Pull- 
man’s capital stock consists of 5,000 
shares of common, par value $100 per 
share; and the Rock Island proposes to 
purchase it all for $1,175,000 from the 
Pullman Finance & Properties Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Pullman, Inc. It would oper- 
ate the road initially under a 5-year 
lease, the ultimate plan being to inte- 
grate the property into the Rock Island 
system. The purchase agreement also 
contemplates that the Rock Island’s sub- 
sidiary, Rock Island Improvement Com- 
pany, would purchase from Pullman Fi- 
nance, for $1,025,000, about 355 acres 
of industrial property located along Pull- 
man’s line. 

Opposing interveners in the case in- 
clude the Illinois Central and the Chi- 
cago Belt. The I.C.’s position, as sum- 
marized by the examiner, is that “it 
would not be in the public interest to 
permit the Rock Island to invade the 
Lake Calumet district by the expediency 
of buying Pullman.” The Belt contends 
that it should be permitted to acquire 
control of Pullman because the _lat- 
ter’s “independent status” would thus be 
“best maintained.” If the application is 
granted, Belt asks that conditions be im- 
posed to “insure continuation of the 
present, free, open and impartial opera- 
tion of Pullman.” Among the conditions 
which Examiner Albus would have the 
commission attach to its favorable action 
on the application are requirements along 
the foregoing line, although they are the 
conditions suggested by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, another intervener, which does 
not oppose the application but wants to 
insure preservation of “the neutrality 
heretofore exercised by Pullman in con- 
nection with the maintenance of through 
routes, joint rates, and switching ar- 
rangements presently existing.” 

Other railroad interveners are the New 
York Central and Indiana Harbor Belt, 
which do not oppose the application nor 
request the imposition of any conditions; 
their interest is in having the benefit 
on an equal basis with other roads of 
any conditions that may be imposed. The 
benefits of the conditions suggested by 
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Natives of the Santa Fe Indian village 
at the Railroad Fair in Chicago lost little 
time bringing forth items for purchase when 
they were told that E. A. Bromley guides 
the spending of $248,000,000 annually as 
vice-president in charge of purchases and 
stores for Canada’s largest spender—the 
Grand Trunk Western-Canadian National 
System. While a Navajo brave helps him 
don a blanket, a member of the Hopi tribe 
implores him to buy a silver necklace, too 





the C. & O. and adopted by the examiner 
would extend on an equal basis to all of 
Pullman’s present connections. The only 
other recommended condition is the usual 
one for the protection of employees who 
might be adversely affected by the pro- 
posed acquisition. 

The city of Chicago supports the appli- 
cation because the proposed acquisition 
would be in line with its plan to secure 
the services of a trunk line for the Lake 
Calumet Harbor facilities owned by the 
city. The only shipper witness to appear 
at the hearing was the manager of a 
warehouse served by the Belt, and he 
took a position similar to that road’s. 

Examiner Albus said the Rock Island 
has sustained the burden of proof that 
the proposed acquisition is consistent 
with the public interest. The fact re- 
mains, the proposed report continued, 
that the Rock Island, by virtue of its 
contract with Pullman, is the only car- 
rier in a position to submit an applica- 
tion at this time. The report noted that 
Pullman has no industrial department 
and that “little or no efforts” have been 
made to develop the property. But, the 
report added, it is expected that this con- 
dition “will be remedied” through the 
efforts of Rock Island’s “well-organized” 
industrial department, and that “ade- 
quate” transportation service will be 
available to the industries now served by 
Pullman. 


Georgia, Florida & Alabama.—Reorgani- 
zation—All but one change sought in 
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petitions for modification of this road’s 
plan of reorganization under section 77 
of the Bankruptcy Act have been denied 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in a supplemental report in the proceed- 
ing—Finance Docket No. 14636. The 
plan, as previously approved by the com- 
mission in a report by its Division 4, was 
outlined in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 4, 1948, page 70. The single change 
now made in the supplemental report by 
the entire commission provides for pay- 
ment in cash of any interest which may 
accrue on the bankrupt company’s 6 per 
cent, first-mortgage and refunding bonds 
between December 31, 1948, and the ef- 
fective date of the plan—if the court 
should exercise its authority to postpone 
the effective date, now fixed as January 
1, 1949. The court’s authority to postpone 
the date was set out in a provision of 
the commision’s order which went on to 
say that such postponement may be for 
“6-months periods or multiples thereof” 
so that the effective date “will not be 
more than 6 months prior to the date of 
consummation” of the plan. 

The interest provision was among 
modifications sought in petitions filed by 
the Seaboard Air Line, lessee of the 
bankrupt’s properties and owner of all of 
its common stock and about 9244 per 
cent of the bonds involved; and by the 
Bankers Trust Company and R. Gregory 
Page, trustees under the first and refund- 
ing mortgage. These petitioners also con- 
tended that the bondholders were en- 
titled to all of the reorganized com- 
pany’s securities, that contention having 
been based on court rulings to the effect 
that senior creditors are entitled to full 
satisfaction of their claims before pro- 
vision can be made for junior creditors 
or stockholders. Under the reorganization 
plan, the bondholders will receive, for 
each $1,000 bond and unpaid interest 
thereon, $360 in cash, $700 in new in- 
come bonds, $600 in new preferred and 
5 shares of new common stock. 

The latter will be no-par stock with a 
stated value of $100 per share, but dis- 
tribution to bondholders on the foregoing 
basis will take up only 8,750 shares of 
the 11,250 shares to be issued. As to the 
other 2,500 shares, a footnote in the com- 
mission’s report said: “They may be ab- 
sorbed by the claims of the bondholders 
in the event interest on unpaid interest 
is allowed by the court; they may go 
entirely or in part to satisfy general un- 
secured claims, dependent upon whether 
any such claims are allowed by the court 

- ; or they may go entirely or in part 
to the holders of the outstanding first- 
preferred stock, depending upon the dis- 
position of the claims mentioned above.” 

After discussing at some length the 
S.A.L. and mortgage trustees’ contention 
that the bondholders should have re- 
ceived all of the new company’s secur- 
ities, the commission rejected it with a 
finding that the bondholders “will receive 
full compensation through participation in 
assets, provisions of the new securities, 
and control of the property, for the senior 
rights surrendered under the plan.” Like- 
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wise rejected was the Seaboard’s con- 
tention that the fund set aside for reha- 
bilitation and betterment of G. F. & A. 
properties should be larger than the $1,- 
100,000 provided in the plan. 

Meanwhile, the commission refused to 
make any of the modifications sought in 
another petition filed by the G. F.& A. as 
debtor company in the proceeding. That 
petition objected to th: plan’s provision 
for continued operation by the Seaboard 
under a 21-year lease and sought a modi- 
fication which would order independent 
operation of the reorganized company. It 
also sought revision of the new capitaliza- 
tion to permit distribution of all of the 
new common stock to preferred stock- 
holders of the old company. As to the 
former proposal, the commission con- 
cluded that “the public interest would 
not be served by permitting independent 
operation of the debtor’s property.” The 
proposal to allocate the new common 
stock to the debtor’s preferred stock, the 
commission said, “cannot be entertained 
since the amount of cash and senior se- 
curities available for distribution would 
be inadequate to satisfy the senior cred- 
itor claims.” 


Helena & Northwestern.— Acquisition. — 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has conditionally authorized 
this recently organized company to ac- 
quire from the Missouri & Arkansas a 
55-mi. line from Helena, Ark., to Cotton 
Plant. The line is part of the 335-mi. 
system formerly operated by the M.&A. 
but now abandoned by that company as 
authorized in a previous commission re- 
port. For the Helena-Cotton Plant line, 
the H.&N. will pay $300,000—$100,000 in 
cash with the remainder financed by a 
$200,000 mortgage note. Division 4’s re- 
port approving the acquisition also ap- 
proved the issuance of this note and 
other H.&N. plans for raising capital to 
make the cash payment and to rehabili- 
tate the property and get operations un- 
der way. In addition to issuance of the 
note, the approved plans contemplate the 
raising of $200,000, including $100,000 
through the sale of a $1000-share, $100- 
par issue of 5 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and a like amount through 
the sale of a 1,000-share, $100-par issue 
of common stock. The note will bear in- 
terest at 4 per cent, and will be payable 
to the M.&A. in five consecutive annual 
installments of $40,000 each, beginning 
December 1, 1950. 

One of the two conditions attached by 
the commission to its approval of the ac- 
quisition and financing will require that 
unpaid dividends on the preferred stock 
shall not be cumulative beyond three 
consecutive years, and that while accumu- 
lations exist the preferred stock shall 
have equal voting rights with the com- 
mon. The other condition will require 
continuance of arrangements’ under 
which the Illinois Central has used for 
switching operations some of the tracks 
to be acquired by the H.&N. in Helena. 
This condition will also transfer to the 
H.&N. rights which the M.&A. had to 








conduct switching operations over some 
of the I.C.’s Helena tracks. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.— 
State Purchase of South Station Pro- 
posed.—Governor Paul Dever of Massa- 
chusetts has come out in favor of a pro- 
posal that that state purchase the South 
station in Boston from the owning rail- 
roads at a cost of not more than $9 mil- 
lion, for the alleged purpose of compel- 
ling the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford to maintain passenger service on 
lines of the former Old Colony between 
Boston and points on the south shore and 
Cape Cod. Under the plan reportedly 
favored by the governor, and said to be 
ready for introduction in the state legis- 
lature, railroads using the station would 
pay to the state renta]s sufficient to pay 
off the purchase price, plus interest and 
maintenance, over a 40-year period, sub- 
ject to necessary Interstate Commerce 
Commission approval. The South station 
is used jointly by the New Haven and 
the Boston & Albany (New York Cen- 
tral), and is actually owned by the Bos- 
ton Terminal Company, which, in turn, 
is owned jointly by the N. H. and the 
B. & A. 


Sanford & Eastern.—Acquisition and 
Securities.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this road to acquire for $25,000 the Bos- 
ton & Maine’s line from Rochester, N. H., 
to Westbrook, Me., approximately 45 mi. 
(See Railway Age of April 30, page 64). 
The S.&E. was also authorized to issue 
$75,000 of common stock (750 $100-par 
shares), to S. M. Pinsly of Yonkers, N. 
Y. The proceeds of the issue will be used 
as follows: $25,000 to purchase the 
above line; $10,000 for a down payment 
on a 44-ton Diesel-electric locomotive to 
be purchased from the General Electric 
Company; $3,000 for four used flat cars 
to be purchased from the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford; $1,000 ‘or a ca- 
boose; $2,000 for additional shop machin- 
ery; $10,000 for improvement of facili- 
ties; and $24,000 for working capital. 


Southern.— A cquisition—Subject to a 
condition, among others, that the price 
be reduced from $150,000 to $75,000, 
Examiner Jerome K. Lyle has recom- 
mended in a proposed report that Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission authorize this road to buy that 
section of the Buffalo, Union-Carolina’s 
line from Buffalo, S. C., through Union 
to a point 1.6 mi. east thereof, 4.6 mi. 
The same report also recommended fav- 
orable commission action on the Buffalo’s 
application for authority to abandon the 
remaining 14.6 mi. of its line, from the 
point 1.6 mi. east of Union to Pride, S. 
C. The Buffalo is a subsidiary of United 
Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc., a tex- 
tile manufacturer which, the abandon- 
ment application said, “does not wish to 
engage further in the railroad business.” 
Arrangements for sale of the Buffalo- 
Union segment of the line to the South- 
ern were made after the failure of earlier 
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negociations for sale of the entire line 
to local interests or to the Seaboard Air 
Line, which connects at Pride with the 
segment now proposed to be abandoned. 

The Southern’s agreement to purchase 
the Buffalo-Union segment was contin- 
gent upon the Buffalo’s obtaining per- 
mission to abandon the remainder; and, 
in agreeing to pay $150,000, the South- 
ern “gave substantial consideration to 
the additional traffic it would receive,” 
Examiner Lyle said. His recommenda- 
tion that commission approval of the pur- 
chase be conditioned on a cutting of the 
price to $75,000 was based on his conclu- 
sions that this was desirable to provide 
the Southern “with a cushion against 
disappointment in the volume of traf- 
fic anticipated and in ..uintenance of 
various specific services, which may prove 
to be of a marginal nature”; and that, 
under the circumstances, United Mer- 
chants should not expect to realize more 
than the “approximate net salvage value” 
of the line. 

The proposed acquisition and abandon- 
ment were opposed by local shipping in- 
terests and by the South Carolina Public 
Service Commission. The shipper opposi- 
tion, in general, was based on conten- 
tions that it was desirable to maintain 
railroad competition in the territory, and 
fears that the “somewhat personalized” 
service accorded by the Buffalo would 
be lost. In the latter connection, the 
Southern gave “assurances,” but the ex- 
aminer went along with the shippers’ 
suggestion that “some safeguard is re- 
quired against the arbitrary repudiation 
of such assurances in the future.” Thus 
his recommendation that the commis- 
sion’s approval of the purchase be sub- 
ject to a second condition which would 
stipulate that “the undertakings assumed 
by the Southern with respect to the 
continuation. of specific services and fa- 
cilities are to be continued until re- 
lieved by appropriate order of this com- 
mission.” 

A third condition imposes conditions 
for the protection of Buffalo employees 
who may be adversely affected. An agree- 
ment with respect to such conditions was 
reached by the Buffalo and the employees 
involved, and the cost is to be borne by 
that company or United Merchants, Ex- 
aminer Lyle would :neverthe!-ss impose 
the employee-protection conditions also 
on the Southern as the carrier that “will 
remain subjéct to the jurisdiction of 
this commission.” 

Meanwhile, he had disposed. of the 
opposition of the S. C. Public Service 
Commission which took the position that 
“no railroad company has a right to 
abandon service for the sole reason that 
it no longer desires to continue in the 
railroad business.” This commission, the 
proposed report said, made no represen- 
tations after its attorney requested that 
“adequate time” be allowed following 
the hearing for making a “complete study 
of the case”. and a further presentation 
if such were “deemed necessary.” The 
hearing was. held on March 30 and 31, 
the examiner pointed out, adding that 
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“no further representations have been re- 
ceived.” 


Wheeling & Lake Erie—Bonds.—This 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to is- 
sue and sell $6,870,000 series B general 
and refunding mortgage bonds and to 
issue nominally $4,000,000 series C gen- 
eral and refunding mortgage bonds. The 
proceeds of the series B issue would be 
applied toward the payment of $6,870,- 
000 of first consolidated mortgage 4 per 
cent gold bonds due September 1, 1949, 
The series C bonds would be available 
for sale, with approval of the commis- 
sion, to reimburse the W.&L.E.’s treasury 
for expenditures previously made for im- 
provements. The application also seeks 
authority for transfer of the series C 
bonds to the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis if the latter’s pending application 
to lease the W.&L.E. is approved by the 
commission (see Railway Age of March 
26, page 110). If thus transferred, the 
bonds could be sold by the Nickel Plate 
only for the purpose of paying a $5,- 
000,000 W.&L.E. note to the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York or to obtain 
reimbursement for any balances due it 
from the W.&L.E. under the proposed 
lease. 

Both series of bonds would be dated 
August 15, would bear interest at a rate 
to be determined through competitive 
bidding, and would mature August 15, 
1974. The indentures would contain sink- 
ing-fund provisions and the redemption 
prices would be computable after the 
public offering price of the series B 
bonds has been fixed. 


Average Prices Stocks & Bonds 


July Last Last 
12. week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks ........ 36.33 36.43 51.57 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds ........ 84.50 82.8 91.74 


Dividends Declared 


Alabama & Vicksburg.—3%, semiannual, payable 
October 1 to holders of record September 8. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.— 
common, $5.00, payable July 30 to holders of 
record July 15. 

Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific.—preferred and 
common, 244%, semiannual, both payable Octo- 
ber 1 to holders of record September 8. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Work on U. P. Totals 
$3 1/3 Million 


As reported under Equipment and Sup- 
plies, Signaling, the Union Pacific plans 
to spend more than $114 million on new 
main-line signaling between Omaha, 
Neb., and Grand Island. 

U. P. company forces, in collabora- 
tion, in some instances, with individual 
contractors, have recently constructed an 
addition to the mail terminal at Council 





Bluffs, lowa, Cooper Construction Com. 
pany being the contractor ($96,000) ; 
constructed at Armstrong yard, Kansas 
City, Kan., 46,367 ft. of new freight yard 
tracks (including 64 turnouts), retired 
14,073 ft. of track (including 32 turn. 
outs), and lined over 9,800 ft. of exist- 
ing track ($267,143); installed, also at 
Armstrong yard, seven 100-ft. steel flood. 
lighting towers ($42,900), and erected 
a 40-ft. by 72-ft. fireproof building at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, to house equip. 
ment for centralized traffic control for 
the 325-mi. section of line between Ca. 
liente, Nev., and Salt Lake City, the 
building contractor being the Paulsen 
Construction Company ($33,640). - 
Projects underway include: Extension 
to present 20-ft. wide mail transfer plat- 
form and umbrella shed at Council 
Bluffs, and erection of new 26%4-ft. by 
1,152-ft. transfer platform and umbrella 
shed ($101,975); installation at the 
Union passenger station, Omaha, of ad. 
ditional 30,000-gal. Diesel fuel oil tank 
enclosed in concrete dike, four additional 
pumps and piping system, and rearrange- 
ment of control lines at both ends of de- 
pot platforms ($58,940) ; installation, at 
Laramie, Wyo., of 1,375 ft. of overhead 
6-in. steam line and 1,150 ft. of 3-in. 
return line from boiler house at timber 
treating plant to adzing, boring and in- 
cising mill building, replacing a small 
boiler house near the latter ($35,390) ; 
widening of cuts at various locations be- 
tween Cheyenne, Wyo., and Bitter Creek, 
and leveling off of old waste piles and 
filled ground, the waste earth to be 
placed in windrows well away from track 
to act as snow fence (contract for grad- 
ing involving some 226,900 cu. yd. 
awarded to Morrison-Knudsen $119,- 
325); installation of 3,640 16-ft. panels 
of wood snow fence to supplement the 
aforementioned earthwork in protecting 
cuts ($120,120) ; installation of 1,800 16- 
ft. panels of wood snow fence at various 
points between Pocatello, Idaho, and 
Shoshone, to protect cuts ($50,000) ; in- 
stallation of second-hand  80,000-bbl. 
Diesel fuel oil storage tank at Pocatello 
and construction of pumping plant, 1,470 
ft. of additional trackage and other fa- 
cilities necessary to supplement present 
4,000-bbl. storage tank ($151,400); re- 
placement of various boilers, smokestacks 
and other facilities at the timber treat- 
ing plant in The Dalles, Ore. ($70,000) ; 
enlargement of standard clearance of the 
bore of tunnel No. 3% near Campbell, 
Ore., replacement of present timber lin- 
ing and portals with reinforced concrete, 
and extension of bore 30 ft. west ( $347,- 
500); installation of 148.2 lin. mi. of 
standard right-of-way fence at six loca- 
tions between Milford, Utah, and Tintic 
to protect livestock and avoid damage 
claims ($152,500); laying of 1,622 ft. 
of 12-in. and 14-in. pipe line at Las he 
gas, Nev., building of 16-ft. by 23-ft. 
pumphouse and power line and installa- 
tion of two booster pumps to provide 
water service to Bonanza Village and 
vicinity ($31,660) ; building of additions 
to and rearrangement of Diesel servicing 
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facilities at Los Angeles, Cal. ($36,800) ; 
and installation of 1,350 16-ft. panels of 
wood snow fence at various locations be- 
tween Salt Lake City and Lynndyl, Utah, 
to protect cuts ($40,000). 


Northern Pacific—This road has 
awarded a contract to Leo S. Ross Con- 
struction Company, Yakima, Wash., for 
construction of a new 24-ft. by 65-ft. 
freighthouse and office building at Grand- 
view, Wash., at a cost of approximately 
$83,000. 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


J. L. McKee, vice-president-assistant io 
the president, New York Central Sys- 
tem, with headquarters at Chicago, re- 
tired on July 1. Mr. McKee was born at 
Constantine, Mich., on June 8, 1881, and 
entered railroad service in 1900 with the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, serving 
for brief periods as expréss messenger 
and chainman. In 1901, he became yard 
bill clerk on the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern (now N. Y. C.) at Elkhart, 
Ind. He subsequently held the positions 
of freight brakeman, switch tender, 
switchman and assistant yardmaster, be- 
coming general yardmaster of the same 
road at Windsor, Ont., in 1910. After 
serving as trainmaster and division su- 
perintendent, he joined the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western in 1917, as su- 
perintendent at Buffalo, N. Y. The fol- 
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lowing year he was advanced to assistant 
general superintendent of the Michigan 
Central at Detroit, Mich., and was suc- 
cessively appointed general superinten- 
dent and assistant general manager of 
that road at Detroit. In 1932, Mr. Mc- 
Kee was promoted to assistant vice- 
president of the N. Y. C. at Chicago and 
in 1937, became assistant vice-president 
and general manager. Six years later he 
Was promoted again to vice-president and 
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general manager, with jurisdiction over 
the Michigan Central. Mr. McKee be- 
came vice-president of the N. Y. C. 
System at Chicago in August, 1944, and 
was advanced to vice-president-assistant 
to the president in August, 1947, which 
position he held at the time of his re- 
tirement. 


L. A. Kane, superintendent of the Utah, 
with headquarters at Martin, Utah, has 
been elected president and general man- 
ager and a director, succeeding G. S. 
Anderson, who has retired after 32 years 
of service. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


George C. Holdrege, whose appointment 
as assistant general solicitor of the Union 
Pacific at Omaha, Neb., was reported in 
the Railway Age of July 9, is a graduate 
of the University of Nebraska Law 
School. He began his railroad career 
with the U. P. in 1929 as a law clerk, 
and in 1934 was appointed an attorney. 
After serving as assistant general attor- 
ney from 1936 to July, 1942, Mr. Hol- 
drege was promoted to general attorney, 
the position he held until his new ap- 
pointment. 


Dewey Michael Callahan, freight claim 
adjuster of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Lines, has been appointed freight claim 
agent at Parsons, Kan., succeeding the 
late William H. Geagen. 


R. C. Hendon, manager of the Preven- 
tion and Security department of the Rail- 
way Express Agency, with headquarters 
at New York, has been appointed man- 
ager of the General Claim department, 
a newly established central control 
agency for claim handling procedures. 
Operations of the Prevention and Secur- 
ity department will be incorporated into 
the General Claim department. 


C. C. Michie, Jr., assistant insurance 
engineer of the Chesapeake & Ohio, has 
been appointed insurance engineer, with 
headquarters as before at Cleveland, 
Ohio, succeeding C. C. Strong, who has 
retired from active service under the com- 
pany’s retirement plan, after more than 
30 years of service. 


E. A. White, car accountant of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been promoted 
to auditor of freight accounts, succeeding 
the late F. C. Kersten. Mr. White has 
been succeeded by W. N. Ernzen. F. J. 
Dillon has been appointed assistant audi- 
tor of freight accounts. 


C. B. Matthai, whose promotion to gen- 
eral solicitor of the Union Pacific at 
Omaha, Neb., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of July 9, entered railroad serv- 
ice with the U. P. in June, 1902, as sec- 
retary to the general attorney and later 
became chief clerk in the law depart- 
ment. While holding the latter position 








he attended Creighton University Law 
School at night, and upon graduation in 
1914 was admitted to law practice. Dur- 
ing the period of federal control of the 
railroads, he served as assistant corpora- 
tion counsel, and at the termination of 
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control he was again appointed attorney, 
being advanced to general attorney in 
1935. Mr. Matthai, who has also served 
as assistant secretary of the system lines 
since 1921, subsequently became assistant 
general solicitor, the post he held at the 
time of his recent promotion. 


OPERATING 


L. R. Taylor, assistant superintendent 
and master mechanic of the Utah, at 
Provo, Utah, has been appointed super- 
intendent and master mechanic at Mar- 
tin, Utah. The position of assistant su- 
perintendent has been abolished. 


Lee Arnett Grubbs, general superinten- 
dent of the Eastern General’ division, 
Chesapeake district, of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio at Clifton Forge, Va., whose re- 
tirement was reported in the Railway 
Age of July 9, was born at Pendleton, 
Va., on October 7, 1883. Mr. Grubbs en- 
tered the service of the C. & O. on Oc- 
tober 30, 1900, as telegraph operator at 
Atlee, Va., and subsequently served as 
train dispatcher, chief dispatcher, train- 
master, assistant superintendent and su- 
perintendent of the Clifton Forge divi- 
sion, successively, all at Clifton Forge. 
He was named general superintendent of 
the Eastern General division in June, 
1940. 


C. J. Nelson, superintendent, Chicago 
Car Interchange Bureau, retired on June 
30, and has been succeeded by H. L. 
Hewing, district general car foreman of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific at Chicago. 


TRAFFIC 


C. S. Doupe, district freight agent of 
the Canadian Pacific at Fort William, 
Ont., has been transferred to Edmonton, 
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Alta., succeeding H. K. Wright. Mr. 
Doupe has been succeeded by E. E. Bart- 
lam, district freight agent at Moose Jaw, 
Sask. Mr. Wright has been appointed 
district freight agent at Brandon, Man., 
succeeding J. A. MacDonnell, who has re- 
placed Mr. Bartlam. 


J. F. Sullivan, who will retire on July 
31 as passenger traffic manager of the 
Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and 
Louisiana at Houston, Tex., as reported 
in the Railway Age of July 2, was born 
on July 27, 1879, at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where he attended the public schools. He 
entered railroad service with the S. P. 
Lines in Texas and Louisiana in August, 
1899, as a stenographer in the superin- 
tendent’s office at Houston, and in 1901 
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became ticket agent at Lake Charles, La. 
He returned to Houston as city passen- 
ger and ticket agent two years later, was 
appointed traveling passenger agent there 
in 1910 and, from 1917 to 1927, served as 
assistant general passenger agent in 
Houston. Mr. Sullivan was subsequently 
advanced to general passenger agent, be- 
ing promoted to passenger traffic man- 
ager in November, 1941, which position 
he will continue to hold until his retire- 
ment. 


MECHANICAL 


Clyde B. Hitch, chief mechanical officer 
of the Chesapeake district of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio at Richmond, Va., whose 
retirement was reported in the Railway 
Age of July 9, was born at Terre Haute, 
Ind., on November 19, 1881. Mr. Hitch 
entered railroad service in 1896 as a 
machinist with the Vandalia (now part 
of the Pennsylvania) at Terre Haute, 
completing his apprenticeship in 1900. 
He later served as machinist on the Pere 
Marquette, Louisville & Nashville, Iron 
Mountain (now Missouri Pacific), South- 
ern, and Chicago & Eastern Illinois. Mr. 
Hitch entered the service of the C.&0. 
as machinist at Lexington, Ky., in 1902 
and subsequently served as general fore- 
man, master mechanic and general mas- 
ter mechanic at various points. He was 
appointed assistant superintendent mo- 
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tive power at Huntington, W. Va., in 
1934; superintendent motive power at 
Richmond in 1938, and chief mechanical 
officer at Richmond on May 1, 1943. 


Richard J. Williams, chief mechanical 
officer of the Pere Marquette district of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio at Detroit, Mich., 
whose retirement was reported in the 
Railway Age of July 9, was born at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., in 1882, and was gradu- 
ated from Purdue University in 1905. 
Mr. Williams entered railroad service in 
1899 as a helper on the Peoria & Eastern 
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(now part of the New York Central) and, 
following his graduation from college, 
became a special apprentice, subsequent- 
ly serving as foreman and shop superin- 
tendent. In 1917 he was appointed super- 
intendent of motive power of the Pere 
Marquette, which was _ subsequently 
merged with the C.&0. Mr. Williams was 
named chief mechanical officer in 1943. 


L. E. Dix, who will retire on August 
1 as mechanical superintendent of the 
Texas & Pacific at Dallas, Tex., as re- 
ported in Railway Age of July 2, is a 
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native of Holton, Kan., and began his 
railroad career as a machinist apprentice 
with the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
at Horton, Kan. He later served as ma- 





chinist with the Atchison, Topeka & San- 
ta Fe and the Missouri Pacific, and as 
master mechanic of the Union (a sub. 
sidiary of the M. P.) at Memphis, Tenn, 
In 1916 he was appointed master me- 
chanic of the Texas & Pacific-M. P. Ter. 
minal (a joint subsidiary of the T. & P. 
and M. P.) at New Orleans, La., and in 
1920 he was made master mechanic of 
the T. & P. at Fort Worth, Tex. In 1922 
Mr. Dix was appointed fuel supervisor, 
becoming mechanical superintendent in 


October, 1946. 


ENGINEERING & 
SIGNALING 


Frank R. Woolford, engineer mainte. 
nance of way and structures of the West- 
ern Pacific at San Francisco, Cal., has 
been promoted to chief engineer at that 
point, succeeding Thomas L. Phillips, who 
has retired after nearly 44 years of serv- 
ice with the W. P. W. T. Richards, divi- 
sion engineer, Western division, with 
headquarters at Sacramento, Cal., has re- 
placed Mr. Woolford and has been suc- 
ceeded by C. E. Elliott, estimating engi- 
neer. 


Harry C. Lorenzen, whose retirement as 
signal engineer and superintendent of 
telegraph, Chesapeake & Ohio, Pere Mar- 
quette district, with headquarters at De- 
troit, Mich., was reported in Railway 
Age of July 2, was born on May 9, 1883, 
at Detroit, where he attended the pub- 
lic schools and Detroit Institute of Tech- 
nology. He entered railroad service in 
August, 1902, with the Michigan Central 
(part of the New York Central), serv- 
ing successively as helper, signal fitter 
and wireman on construction work. In 
1905 he became employed as signal main- 
tainer with the Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit Company, New York, and a year 
later joined the N. Y. C., electric zone, as 
signal inspector, construction. After hold- 
ing the position of signal foreman, elec- 
tric interlocking construction and main- 
tenance on the M. C., from 1907 to 1910, 
he returned to the N. Y. C: to serve suc- 
cessively as circuit designer, signal in- 
spector, circuit engineer, office engineer 
and construction engineer at Albany, 
N. Y. Mr. Lorenzen~became assistant en- 
gineer, signal department, with the Pere 
Marquette in 1916, being appointed as- 
sistant signal engineer in 1923. He was 
advanced to signal engineer and superin- 
tendent of telegraph in January, 1942. 


Frank Aikman, Jr., has been appointed 
engineer maintenance of way of the Long 
Island, with headquarters at Jamaica, 
N. Y., a new post. He succeeds John W. 
Wallenius, former division engineer of 
the Long Island, who has been appointed 
division engineer of the Eastern division 
of the: Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh, Pa. A 
native of Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. Aikman 
went to work for the New Jersey State 
Highway Commission after his gradua- 
tion from Lafayette College in 1932 with 
the degree of B.S. in C.E. In 1934 he 
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joined the P.R.R. as an assistant on the 
engineering corps of the New York divi- 
sion and the following year went to the 
L.I. in the same capacity at Hicksville, 
N. Y. Returning to the Pennsylvania in 
1936, Mr. Aikman served as assistant su- 
pervisor of track on the Delmarva and 
Maryland divisions. In August, 1939, he 
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was promoted to supervisor of track on 
the Toledo division and thereafter served 
in that capacity on the Logansport, St. 
Louis and Pittsburgh divisions until 
1946, when he resigned to enter the food 
processing business at Latrobe, Pa. In 
November, 1948, he became associated 
with the Railroad Siding Construction 
Company of Pittsburgh, from which he 
was appointed to his present position 
with the Long Island. 


John R. Prizer, whose appointment as 
engineer maintenance of structures of 
the Central of New Jersey at Jersey City, 
N. J., has been previously reported in the 
Railway Age, was born on March 22, 
1886, at Pottstown, Pa., and was gradu- 
ated from Lehigh University in 1908. Mr. 
Prizer entered railroad service in 1909 
with the C. N. J. but from 1910 to 1915 
was with the McClintic-Marshall Con- 
struction Company. He returned to the 
Central of New Jersey in 1915 and was 
serving as division engineer at Mauch 
Chunk, Pa., at the time of his appoint- 
ment as engineer maintenance of struc- 
tures, 


Bernard J. Minetti, whose appointment 
as engineer structures of the Central of 
New Jersey at Jersey City, N. J., was re- 
cently reported in the Railway Age, was 
born on March 28, 1906, at New York. 
Mr. Minetti was graduated from St. 
Augustine’s Academy and Brooklyn Pely- 
technic Institute, receiving his civil en- 
gineering degree in 1927 and the de- 
gree of Master of Civil Engineering in 
1941 from the latter. He also attended 
New York University, Department of 
Architecture. Mr. Minetti entered rail- 
toad service in May, 1929, as bridge de- 
signer with the Pennsylvania at New 
York and from November, 1929, to Feb- 
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ruary, 1942, served with the New York 
Central at New York as bridge designer 
and detailer and as assistant engineer. 
He joined the C. N. J. at Jersey City on 
February 2, 1942, as structural draftsman, 
being appointed assistant engineer on 
February 1, 1946, and assistant bridge 
engineer on January 1, 1947. Mr. Minetti 
served as bridge engineer from June 1, 
1947, until he became engineer struc- 
tures. 


H. W. Johnson, assistant chief engineer 


of the Chicago Great Western, has been - 


appointed chief engineer, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, succeeding W. C. 
Groth, who has retired after 43 years of 
service. 

Mr. Groth was born at Preston, Minn., 
on September 14, 1882, and, from 1900 
to 1904, attended the University of Min- 
nesota. He began his railroad career in 
1905 with the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
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Sault Ste. Marie on location and con- 
struction work, and a year later joined 
the Great Western at St. Paul, Minn., as 
an instrumentman. In 1911 he was ap- 
pointed division engineer, with head- 
quarters at Clarion, Iowa, and in 1918 
was transferred to St. Paul. Mr. Groth 
was advanced to chief engineer at Chi- 
cago in January, 1933, in which capacity 
he served until his retirement. 


Augustus Ecton Botts, assistant chief en- 
gineer (maintenance) of the Chesapeake 
district of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with 
headquarters at Richmond, Va., has re- 


tired after 41 years’ service with that - 


road. Mr. Botts was born in Bethel, Ky., 
on July 15, 1882, and was educated in 
the Sharpsburg, Ky., schools and at the 
University of Keniucky, where he studied 
mechanical engineering. He entered the 
service of the C. & O. in 1906 as a rod- 
man at Ashland, Ky., and seven years 
later became division engineer at Ash- 
land, subsequently transferring to Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. In 1928 Mr. Botts be- 
came assistant engineer maintenance of 
way at Richmond, in which capacity he 
served until January 1, 1946, when he 
was named assistant chief engineer. 





Edward J. Robrecht, whose appointment 
as assistant engineer maintenance of 
struetures of the Central of New Jersey 
at Jersey City, N. J., was recently re- 
ported in the Railway Age, was born on 
September 13, 1887, at Newark, N. J. Mr. 
Robrecht was graduated from Cooper 
Union in 1910 and entered railroad serv- 
ice in April, 1911, in the engineering de- 
partment of the C. N. J. He was trans- 
ferred to the maintenance of way de- 
partment in March, 1930, where he has 
since remained in connection with bridge 
and building work. Mr. Robrecht was 
assistant division engineer before his ap- 
pointment as assistant engineer mainte- 
nance of structures. 


SPECIAL 


The Southern Pacific has appointed 
the following assistant managers of per- 
sonnel at San Francisco, Cal.: A. P. 
Brown, heretofore supervisor of shopping 
schedules at San Francisco; W. G. Kelly, 
formerly assistant to manager of dining 
cars, hotels, restaurants and news service 
at that point, and K. K. Schomp, hereto- 
fore assistant division superintendent at 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


OBITUARY 


William H. Geagen, freight claim agent 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines at 
Farsons, Kan., died recently. 


John H. Valentine, superintendent of 
the Milwaukee division of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., died in that city on July 
6. Mr. Valentine was born at Cross 
Plains, Wis., on October 3, 1888, and en- 
tered railroad service in 1904 as a tele- 
graph operator on the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul (now C.M.St.P.&P.). For 
the next five years he served at various 
points on the LaCrosse (Wis.), Racine 
and Southwestern divisions as agent and 
operator, and from 1909 to 1925 he held 
the positions successively of telegraph 
operator in the dispatcher’s office of the 
Chicago and Milwaukee division at Chi- 
cago, train dispatcher at that point, night 
dispatcher and chief dispatcher of the 
Madison division at Madison, Wis., and 
the Illinois division at Savanna, Ill. He 
was subsequently promoted to train- 
master of the Kansas City division, with 
headquarters at Ottumwa, Iowa, and in 
1926 became assistant superintendent, 
Chicago terminals. He was advanced to 
superintendent Superior division, at 
Green Bay, Wis., in 1928. Two years 
later Mr. Valentine was transferred to 
Terre Haute, Ind., and in 1932 was ap- 
pointed superintendent at Milwaukee. 


F. C. Kersten, auditor of freight ac- 
counts of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, at Chicago, died on June 15 at 
MacNeal Memorial Hospital, Berwyn, 
Ill. 
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. 5 ( Boston & Maine.......... 1949 
a to: A 948 
Zag N. Y., N. H. & Htfd....... 1949 
948 
f Delaware & Hudson.......... 1949 
1948 

Del., Lack. & Western......... 

=| 

& | Erie... 2.2... ssc cece cece eee es 
£ | Grand Trunk Western......... 1949 
1948 
g J Religh Walley... .oscccccccces 1949 
cI 1948 
New York Central............ 1949 
- 948 
& | New York, Chic. & St. L....... 1949 
és) 1948 
Pitts. & Lake Erie. .... beckon 1949 
1948 
PR a's oo ecieo he eschicoee 1949 
1948 
Baltimore & Ohio............. 1949 
1948 
& | Central of New Jersey*........ 1949 
7 1948 
PJ Central of Pennsylvania....... 1949 
1948 
£ | Chicago & Eastern Ill......... 1949 
a 1948 
@ ) Elgin, Joliet & Eastern........ 1949 
ica) 1948 
3 | Pennsylvania System.......... 1949 
. 1948 
SU ROMMING. . oo. 0050i Oks ore 1949 
6) 1948 
hhaieamenin Moryland ....... 25... 1949 
1948 
1 2¢ ( Chesapeake & Ohio....... 1949 
§ é © 1948 
258) Norfolk & Western....... 1949 
2a 1948 
i Atlantic Coast Line........... 1949 
1948 
Central of Georgia............ 1949 
1948 
& | Gulf, Mobile & Ohio.......... 1949 
ae 1948 
Z J Illinois Central............... 1949 
1948 
E ) Louisville & Nashville......... 1949 
£ 1948 
= | Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis...... 1949 
3 igete 1948 
Seaboard Air Line............ 1949 
1948 
PEE oe Se lel Oo 1949 
L 1948 
Chicago & North Western...... sed 
8 
¢ | Chicago Great Western........ 1949 
hace 1948 
& | Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac...... 1949 
kage 1948 
FI Chic., St. P., Minn. & Omaha ..1949 
948 
; Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range aed 
8 
5 Great Northern.............. 1949 
| aa 1948 
S | Minneap., St.P. & S. Ste. M....1949 
= 1948 
Northern Pacific.............. 1949 
1948 
aa, Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1949 
Ss G.C. &S. F. and P. &S. F.). .1948 
‘& | Chic., Burl. & ee See 1949 
| 1948 
Chic., Rock I. & Pac.......... 1949 
1948 
SJ Denver & R. G. Wn........... 1949 
3 1948 
= | Southern Pacific.............. 1949 
=|. 1948 
lL "| re 1949 
g : 1948 
cy | Western Pacific. .........05006. 1949 
et 1948 
{ International-Gt. Northern* ... +4 
48 
~ | Kansas City Southern......... 1949 
Ss 1948 
be Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines........ 1949 
| aaa 1948 
a | Missouri Pacific*............. 1949 
§. 1948 
2 Texas & Pacific...:........... 1949 
E 1948 
= | St. Louis-San Francisco........ 1949 

— 

3 mel 1948 
& | St. Louis Southw. Lines ....... 1949 
1948 
Texas & New Orleans......... 1949 


Miles of 
road 
operated 





Locomotive-miles 
A. 


Car-miles 
A. 


Ton-miles (¢housands) 
= 


Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways — Selected 


Road-locos. on lines 
A 








Principal 
and 
helper 
294,507 
304,238 
278,141 
338,705 


Train- 
miles 
282,556 
295,826 
276,493 
335,311 


575, 378 _ 053 


1,847,691 2,253,266 
1,684,924 2, O78. 858 


167,394 196,385 


1,483,379 1,582,366 
1,123,239 1,196,450 


1,370, 729 1, 380, 530 
1, 532, 936 1,555,143 


854,843 882,195 
924,003 971,623 
160,019 160,651 
201,871 201,871 
1,246,813 1,290,674 
1,263,390 1,314,891 
164,136 167,743 
187,172 199,270 
138,053 138,922 
140,593 141,251 
915,541 913,966 
945,006 941,968 
394,050 403,443 
386,296 396,663 
732,855 769,381 
756,271 790,628 
2,441,215 2,575,585 
2,927,775 
1,051,118 
1,128,053 
1,116,533 
1,149,913 
313,459 
287,513 
1,829,017 
1,943,192 
1,891,895 
1,898,023 
198,943 
190,529 


216,745 


204, 009 
217,921 


928, 733 929, 189 











Light 
15,874 


9,413 


17,461 


Loaded 


(thou- 
sands) 
11,412 
12,024 
11,619 
13,686 


19,572 


64.5 


67.4 
66.0 
69.8 
61.6 
65.1 
64.4 
70.7 
67.1 
71.1 
68.5 
70.6 





Gross 
excl.locos. rev. and 
& tenders non-rey. 
713,365 288,334 
737,407 
703,591 
803,281 


760,139 


359,276 
389,332 
410,254 
374,135 


1,376,042 595,818 
5,051,084 2,521,832 
4,454,433 2,197,479 
188,426 97,178 
218,252 
192,232 
208,909 
291,232 
337,228 
269,470 
259,286 1,674 
9,569,907 4,560,444 
8,849,697 4, 207, 826 
1,097,041 589,804 
1,095,415 599,438 
569,108 316,973 
457,635 253,424 


5,730,377 3,182,379 
3,776,336 2,106,965 
3,221,596 °1,772,176 
2,253,157 1,222,659 


3, 403, "369 1,571,581 
3,466,766 1, 677, 983 
2,567,606 1,295,833 
2,338,242 1,219,747 

404,571 

402,729 
1,711,287 699,054 
1,745,982 773,474 
2,574,570 1,108,809 
2,677,270 1,198,780 


1,927,596 832,010 
2,193,761 994,483 
506,911 214,467 
558,031 246,006 
2,818,649 1,248,968 
2,818,026 1,248,521 
285,308 124,592 
339,129 148,599 
707,057 420,963 
660,336 397,083 
2,842,693 1,414,486 
2,721,211 1,333,365 
806,610 372,394 
795,305 377,683 
1,962,127 913,390 
1,959,741 942,812 
6,273,783 2,435,541 
7,202,783 2,823,841 
2,823,791 1,259,546 
3,236,162 1,471,657 
2,482,781 1,024,419 
2,653,968 1,126,541 
787,209 390,631 


5,404,096 2,190,479 
5,347,962 2, 305,076 
5,404,851 2,328,095 


3, 243,588 
494,953 227,372 


195,412 


2, 869, 720 1,238, 343 
3, 409, 436 1,452,881 
309,755 
483,999 
638,724 
681,866 
374,242 
422,582 
’ 663,324 
1,728,584 757,327 





oo 
Net 





Serviceable 
Unstored Stored 
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Great Lakes Region 
Pccmmesntes 


Central Eastern’ Region 
A 





Poca- 
hontas - 


Region 


. 


Southern Region 





Northwestern Region 





B ep, 
Za 
( Delaware & Hudson.......... 


Region, road and year 


a Boston & Maine.......... 
? N. Y., N. H. & Htfd....... 


Del., Lack. & Western......... 


Grand Trunk Western......... 


Lehigh Valley. . 
New York Central............ ( 


New York, Chic. & St. L....... 


Pitts. & Lake Erie 


Central of New Jersey*........ ¢ 


ee 


Central of Pennsylvania....... 
Chicago & Eastern Ill......... 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern........ 


Pennsylvania System.......... 


Reading....... 
Western Maryland............ ¢ 


Chesapeake & Ohio....... 
Norfolk & Western....... 


Atlantic Coast Line........... 


Central of Georgia............ 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio.......... 


Illinois Central 


Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis...... 


Seaboard Air Line 


1 Chic., St. P., Minn. & Omaha .. 


Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range . 


Great Northern : 
Minneap., St.P. & S. Ste.M... <a 


Northern Pacific 


{ Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. © 


Central Western Region 


A 


Southwestern Region 
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G.C. &S. F.and P.& S.F.).. 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy......... 19 


Chic., Rock I. & Pac.......... 
Denver & R. G. Wn........... 


Southern Pacific 


Union Pacific. . . 


{ International-Gt. Northern* .. . 


Kansas City Southern......... 


Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines........ 


Missouri Pacific* 


: Xeport of trustee or trustees. 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics 





Freight cars on line 
A. 
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items for the Month of April 1949 Compared with April 1948 


G.t.m.per G.t.m.ner Net 
— train-hr. train-mi. 
Per excl.locos. excl.locos 


and 


tenders tenders 


60,522 


30,331 
27,429 


35,555 
35,321 
51,715 
45,718 
37,132 


and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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GENERAL NEWS 
Radio-Rules Bill 
(Continued from page 59) 


ary 1, 1947, as compared with 1,975 miles 
10 years earlier. The railroad presidents 
suggested that it was of “much interest 
to note that all installations of centralized 
trafic control were the result of volun- 
tary action by the railroads.” They found 
“also noteworthy” the fact that there 
were 4,503 interlocking devices in serv- 
ice on January 1, 1948, and “according 
to our information, only one” of them 
was installed as a result of an order by 
the commission. 

Commenting on Mr. Patterson’s state- 
ment that the commission has issued in 
the neighborhood of 10,000 orders with 
respect to block signals, Messrs. Gurley, 
Hill and White pointed out that the com- 
missioner explained later in his testi- 
mony, “in answer to a question,” that 
those orders were for the most part in 
response to applications of the railroads 
‘for authority to make changes in their 
existing signal installations. “It should be 
clearly understood,” the presidents con- 
tinued, “that the 10,000 orders were not 
requirements upon the railroads but 
merely approvals of what the railroads 
voluntarily proposed to do. During the 
entire period the [Signal Inspection] law 
has been in effect, the commission has 
found occasion in only a very few cases, 
not more than 27, to make any require- 
ment concerning the installation of 
block signal systems.” Meanwhile, they 
found the commissioner’s reference to the 
10,000 orders “interesting in focusing 
attention on the burdensome nature of 
the requirements in the present law . . .” 

The letter’s final comment was on the 
commissioner’s statement that safety 
legislation of the past “has in every in- 
stance proved to be not only of advantage 
to the carriers from a safety standpoint, 
but has also resulted in more efficient and 
economical operation.” The presidents 
thought that statement overlooked the 
section 25 provisions relating to the in- 
stallation of automatic train-stop and 
train-control devices which were enacted 
in 1920. At that time, they said, those 
devices were in an “experimental or de- 
velopment” stage, “much the same as 
the stage in which we find radio train 
communication today.” 

The commission, they added, neverthe- 
less issued its 1922 and 1924 orders re- 
quiring 44 roads to install train-stop or 
train-control devices on one or more of 
their passenger locomotive divisions, the 
total road mileage involved having been 
8,308. In 1928, “after full investigation of 
the operation of these installations,” the 
commission decided against requiring 
any further installations, the presidents 
next pointed out. They quoted from that 
1928 decision language they thought left 
a “necessary inference” that “the many 
millions of dollars which the railroads 
had been required to spend in the instal- 
lation of automatic train-step and train- 
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control devices could have been spent in 
other ways which would have accom- 
plished more in the interest both of 
safety and efficiency of railroad opera- 
tion.” Thus it seemed “clear” to Messrs. 
Gurley, Hill and White that “the 1920 
legislation ... was untimely and _ ill- 
advised.” 


I. C. Tells “Story of Busy Year” 
In Report to Its Employees 


To show the employee the “whole 
forest” instead of the “separate trees sur- 
rounding his or her own job,” the Illi- 
nois Central has published a 32-page, 
profusely illustrated booklet which re- 
counts the railroad’s accomplishments in 
1948. The report tells its story in two 
parts—income and expenses—using dol- 
lars as the yardstick of progress. 

The report shows, separately, the road’s 
income from freight, passenger and other 
services, and its expenses chargeable to 
wages, taxes, interest on borrowed money 
and material, supplies and other services. 
Both the income and the expense dol- 
lar are pictorially divided into parts, each 
part representing the amount attributable 
to one of the aforementioned services or 
expenses. Graphs are employed to draw 
comparisons between the income and 
expenses of 1948 and those of the past 
20 to 30 years. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended July 9 totaled 595,321 cars, 
the Association of American Railroads 
announced on July 14. This was a de- 
crease of 48,861 cars, or 7.6 per cent, un- 
der the previous week, a decline of 159,- 
779 cars, or 21.2 per cent under the 
corresponding week last year, and a drop 
of 211,796 cars, or 26.2 per cent, under 
the equivalent 1947 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended July 2, 1949, totaled 644,182 
cars, and the summary for that week as 
compiled by the Car Service Division, 
A.A.R., follows: 


Revenue Freicut Car Loapincs 
For the week ended Saturday, July 2, 1949 











District 1949 1948 1947 
OERTI cecscescsscessse 110,788 132,138 102,982 
Allegheny «0.0 116,263 159,823 127,150 
Pocahontas 19,018 23,867 20,969 
Southern _...... ss 92,117 112,990 90,804 
Northwestern  .... 129,812 133,484 115,745 
Central Western.. 118,424 130,454 112,098 
Southwestern .... 57,760 64,522 59,456 
Total Western 

Districts _........ 305,996 328,460 287,299 
Total All Roads 644,182 757,278 629,204 





Commodities : 
Grain and grain 


69,958 61,087 58,967 











7,470 7,893 9,253 
23,177 56,773 32,753 
9,465 11,939 8,523 
36,708 48,133 32,595 
77,995 83,091 78,395 
Merchandise l.c.1. 91,049 105,236 96,647 
Miscellaneous .... 328,360 383,126 312,071 
644,182 757,278 629,204 
802,941 888,368 846,141 
649,351 906,631 901,296 
808,156 906,663 895,292 
698,824 821,206 900,747 
Cumulative total 
26 weeks ......... 18,735,980 20,827,510 21,611,373 





In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended July 2 totaled 62,070 cars, com- 
pared with 75,352 cars for the previous 
week, and 71,064 cars for the correspond- 
ing week last year, according to the com- 
pilation of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 


tistics. 
Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 





Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
Saily- 2; ADD” cccvccveicrese 62,070 29,366 
ae Hee | Re eeenneenee 71,064 33,468 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 
July 2, 1949 1,875,721 818,592 
July 3, 1948 1,934,305 918,326 


S. F., U. P., and Wabash Ask 
Authority to Pool L.C.L. Traffic 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
Union Pacific and Wabash have peti- 
tioned the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to continue pooling 
merchandise traffic between St. Louis, 
Mo., and Los Angeles, Cal. Such an ar- 
rangement had been allowed by the for- 
mer Office of Defense Transportation un- 
der Supplementary Order O.D.T. 1-2 
since January, 1944, but this order was 
revoked April 16. 

The application seeks approval of a 
proposed arrangement whereby the Wa- 
bash will load and forward merchandise 
cars from St. Louis to Los Angeles via 
Henrietta, Mo., or Kansas City, Mo., on 
six days of each week. The routes of 
movement of such merchandise would 
be alternated daily so that on three days 
of each week merchandise cars will be 
forwarded by the Wabash from St. Louis 
to Los Angeles via (a) Wabash to Hen- 
rietta, and Santa Fe to Los Angeles and 
(b) Wabash to Kansas City, and U. P. 
to Los Angeles. 

The railroads’ application said that 
the Wabash should be permitted to dis- 
regard routing instructions when that is 
necessary to permit the forwarding of 
traffic in the first merchandise car de- 
parting from St. Louis to Les Angeles. 
Such pooling of merchandise, the appli- 
cation added, would be in the interest 
of better service to the public, would 
make for more economy in operations 
and would conserve equipment and not 
unduly restrain competition. 

The commission has assigned the ap- 
plication for hearing on July 28 at U. S. 
Customs House, 610 South Canal street, 
Chicago, before Examiner Frank E. 
Mullen. 


Money for Retirement 
And Mediation Boards 


Appropriations of $882,741,000 for the 
Railroad Retirement Board and $928,500 
for the National Mediation Board and 
National Railroad Adjustment Board are 
provided by the so-called labor-federal 
security appropriation act for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1950, which has 
been signed by President Truman. The 
appropriation for the Retirement Board 
includes $715,889,000 as the estimated fis- 
cal 1950 tax collections under the Car- 
riers’ Taxing Act, and $166,852,000 (to 
be paid over a five-year period) as the 
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| ROTARY 
SNOW PLOWS 


— of a new and more powerful design 


We have just received an order for two large 
: rotary snow plows from the Union Pacific and 
one from the Soo Line. There are several other 
roads considering the purchase of plows of our 


new design. 


Remembering last winter’s experience, you too 
may want to consider new rotary equipment 
— with delivery in time to meet this coming 


winter’s snows. 
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DIVISIONS: Lima, Ohio— Lima Locomotive Works 
Division; Lima Shovel and Crane Division. Hamilton, 
Ohio — Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co.; Niles Tool 
Works Co. Middletown, Ohio—The United Welding Co. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: Locomotives; Cranes and 
shovels; Niles heavy machine tools; Hamilton diesel 
and steam engines; Hamilton heavy metal stamping 
presses; Hamilton-Kruse automatic can-making ma- 
chinery; Special heavy machinery; Heavy iron castings; 
Weldments. 








plus applicable taxes 
for this new Burroughs! 
Hand operated. 
Capacity 999,999.99 








Yes, blondes prefer Burroughs adding machines. 
So do brunettes and titians. That fact is sub- 
stantiated by the greater number of Burroughs 
adding machines in use, and explained by the 
unmatched smoothness and sureness of 
Burroughs operation. It’s smart business 
management, and good employee relations, to 
choose the adding machine that operators pre- 
fer. Choose Burroughs. Your Burroughs branch 
can take care of you, or write directly to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S 
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estimated total of military-service credits 
due the retirement fund under that pro- 
vision of the Railroad Retirement Act 
which stipulates that such payments 
shall be made into the fund to maip. 
tain the benefit status of railroad em. 
pleyees who served in the armed forces, 

Appropriations to cover these military. 
service credits must come from the 
Treasury’s general funds, and are thus 
in addition to the payroll taxes collected 
under the Carriers’ Taxing Act. Recom. 
mending that the matter be handled on 
a pay-as-needed basis, President Try. 
man’s budget message contained no esti. 
mate for a fiscal 1950 appropriation for 
the military-service credits. The House 
accepted that recommendation, but the 
Senate included the appropriation with 
provisions calling for its payment into 
the fund over a period of four years. The 
payment period was extended to five 
years in the final version of the bill 
which was embodied in the conference 
report that reconciled the Senate and 
House versions. Since the Treasury is re- 
quired to pay 3 per cent interest on the 
halance in the retirement fund, the ef- 
fect of Congress’ action in appropria- 
ting for the military-service credits on 
the accrual basis will be to augment the 
fund’s interest earnings. 

Meanwhile, Congress did adopt one 
of the budget’s recommendations which 
called for provision of funds for the 
Retirement Board’s administrative ex- 
penses by an allocation directly from 
the retirement account. Thus the amount 
expected to be required for fiscal 1950 
administrative expenses — $5,104,000 — 
will come out of the $715,889,000 ap- 
propriated to the account as the esti- 
mated total of fiscal 1950 payroll tax col- 
lections. Previous appropriations for the 
board’s administrative expenses have 
been made from the Treasury’s general 
fund, with subsequent reimbursement to 
that fund from the retirement tax col- 
lections. For its administrative expenses 
during the past fiscal year ended June 
30, the board received appropriations to- 
taling $4,930,000, including a supplemen- 
tal appropriation of $500,000 carried in 
the so-called second deficiency appropria- 
tion act for fiscal 1949, which was also 
signed recently by the President. The ad- 
ministrative expenses here involved are 
those incurred by the board under the 
Railroad Retirement Act; for adminis- 
tration of the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act the board receives direct- 
ly a portion of the taxes collected under 
that act. 

The $928,500 provided in the labor- 
federal security act for the fiscal 1950 
operations of the Mvdiation and Ad- 
justment boards includes $360,400 and 
$468,100, respectively, for the operations 
of those boards and $100,000 to pay the 
salaries and expenses of arbitration and 
emergency. boards which may be set up 
during the year. For the past fiscal year 
ended June 30, N.M.B. and N.R.A.B. re- 
ceived a total of $937,050, including a 
supplemental appropriation of $74,500 
carried in the second deficiency act 
mentioned above. This deficiency appro- 
priation included $36,900 for arbitration 
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and emergency boards (in addition to the 
original fiscal 1949 appropriation of 
$100,000), and $37,600 for Adjustment 
Board expenses, which brought the fis- 
cal 1949 appropriation for that purpose 
to $459,800. 

Another $207,700 is proposed for the 
Adjustment Board in the third deficiency 
appropriation bill which has been passed 
by the House and now awaits action by 
the Senate. Although carried in this fiscal 
1949 deficiency bill, the $207,700 would 
actually be an additional appropriation 
for fiscal 1950. The report made on the 
bill by the House committee on appro- 
priations explained that the money would 
be used to pay expenses of the two sup- 
plemental boards created recently, pur- 
suant to a labor-management agreement, 
for the purpose of clearing up the back- 
log of grievance cases now pending be- 
fore the Adjustment Board’s First Divi- 
sion (see Railway Age of May 28, page 
46). 
“The division... ,” the House com- 
mittee’s report continued, “has had a 
work backlog for several years which has 
been a source of threatened tie-ups of 
important railroads and a complicating 
factor in an otherwise comparatively 
peaceful labor relations situation in this 
field. Officials of the board testified that 
it might well be possible to bring the 
work of this division up to date within 
two years and in approving the full 
budget estimate the committee urges « fi- 
cials of the board to get the program 
under way with all possible dispatch and 
wishes to underscore the importance of 
winding it up at the earliest possible 
date. As a matter of fact, it probably 
should have been cleaned up by this time 
and the committee stands ready to give 
sympathetic consideration to any proposal 
to expedite the matter, A detailed report 
on the status of the program will be ex- 
pected when the 1951 budget is consid- 
ered.” 


New York Central Issues 
New “Train Time-Guide”’ 


A new “train time-guide” designed 
to make schedule reading easier for 
travelers between more than 40 leading 
cities in seven states and Canada is be- 
ing issued by the New York Central. The 
guide contains 16 tables showing key 
trains operating between the cities. In 
most cases, the tables have no footnotes. 
When they do occur, there are never 
more than two. The two-color folder also 
features directions for its use; contains 
an index to the tables, and has illustra- 
tions of the various types of accommoda- 
tions available for daytime and overnight 
trips. 


S.A.L.-L. & N. to Run New 
Jacksonville-New Orleans Train 


Faster service and improved accommo- 
dations between Jacksonville, Fla., and 
New Orleans, La., will be offered begin- 
ning July 31 by a new train, “The Gulf 
Wind,” under joint operation of the Sea- 
board Air Line and the Louisville & 
Nashville. Hours shorter than current 
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Super-Clean Air all the way— 
between Chicago and the Coast 








New California Zephyr 
features AAF Electro-Airmat 
Electronic Precipitators 


























UST, dirt, lint and tobacco smoke can’t ride the California 
Zephyr. Every car in this de luxe, streamlined train features 
Electro-Airmat filters as a part of its air-conditioning system. 
Electro-Airmat is fast becoming a standard specification among 
those railroads who demand super-clean air at a saving. Here’s why— 


¢ Cleaning efficiency more than 10 times greater than the average of 
standard mechanical filters. 


e Average cleaning efficiency 90% in cases of atmospheric dust and 
tobacco smoke—Bureau of Standards Discoloration Test Method. 


¢ Simple Maintenance—no washing, drying and re-oiling of collector 
plates. Airmat* filter paper is disposable—easily, quickly replaced to 
give new filter performance. 

e No secondary filter required. In case of power failure, the Airmat 
functions as an efficient mechanical filter. 


e Less weight—space required in direction of airflow is 3 less than 
ordinary plate-type unit. 


AAF Electro-Airmat offers a choice of designs for side, bottom or 
front removal of the ionizer, collector element and odor filter. Bul- 
letin 254 contains complete information on product and method of 
installation. Write for it now. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


111 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


ELECTRO-AIRMAT 


*Airmat is the trade-mark (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) of e 
the American Air Filter Company, Inc., for vari- ELECTRONIC PRECIPITATOR 


ous air filters, dust collectors, and filtering media. 
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service, the new train will save approxi- 
mately five hours between the two gate- 
ways and 12 hours between South Flo- 
rida cities and New Orleans. Convenient 
connections with streamliners will be 
made at both Jacksonville and New Or- 
leans. 

For the first time, bedrooms for single 
or double occupancy will be available 
along with berth and coach accommoda- 
tions, lounge-car facilities and dining- 
car service for all meals. Completely re- 
furbished, all cars will have distinctive 
exteriors of blue and gold. 

“The Gulf Wind,” carrying through 
equipment and making only principal 
stops, will replace one of two local trains 
now operating between Jacksonville and 
New Orleans. The other train will con- 
tinue to offer daylight local service be- 
tween the two points. 


Railroad Fair Is Well Attended 
Despite Rain and Heat Wave 


A daily average of 20,000 paid custom- 
ers visited the Railroad Fair at Chicago 
during its first 16 days, June 25 to July 
10, inclusive, although 10 days were ex- 
cessively rainy and the mercury climbed 
well above the 90-deg. mark on eight 
days. A respite from the heat wave, plus 
clear skies, combined to draw a 1949 
record crowd of 43,308 visitors on Sun- 
day, July 10. The total paid attendance 
figure as of that date was 327,336. 

Descriptions of two feature attractions 


at this year’s Fair were inadvertently 
omitted from the Railway Age of July 2, 
which carried feature articles on the 
various attractions. They are the extreme- 
ly popular “Old Corral” show of the 
Great Northern-Northern Pacific-Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy and the dynamo- 
meter test car of the Illinois Central and 
the University of Illinois. 

The rodeo presentation is a repeat 
feature from last year’s Fair, offering 
cowboys and cowgirls in trick and fancy 
riding and roping, bulldogging, calf-rop- 
ing, bronco-busting, Roman races and 
quadrilles on horseback. Complete new 
shows will be started on August 1 and 
22. Performances are given every hour 
on the half hour daily from 10:30 a.m. 
to 9:30 p.m. 

The dynamometer car is on the track 
exhibit at the south end of the fair 
grounds. It houses testing equipment con- 
sisting of gages, charts, paper tape and 
electrically controlled pens which make 
a continuous record of engine pull and 
other related data such as train speed, 
wind velocity, steam and air-brake pres- 
sure, fuel used and distance traveled. 


Emergency Board on M.P. 


President Truman has appointed an 
emergency board to investigate a dis- 
pute between the Missouri Pacific and 
those of its employees who are repre- 
sented by the four traia-service brother- 
hoods, i.e., the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
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tive Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomo. 
tive Firemen & Enginemen, Order of 
Railway Conductors, and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. The dispute involves 
grievance cases which are within the 
jurisdiction of the National Railroad Ad. 
justment Board. 

Members of the board are Curtis 6, 
Shake, Roger McDonough, and Floyd 
McGown. They were scheduled to open 
hearings at St. Louis. Mo., on July 14, 


Uniform Pullman Service 
Contracts Signed by 42 Roads 


As of June 27, 42 railroads had signed 
with the Pullman Company a uniform 
service contract and accompanying car 
lease, to become effective, subject to the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, on July 1, C. R. Harding, 
Pullman president, told members of the 
Purchases and Stores Division of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads at the 
opening session of their annual meet- 
ing in Chicago on the former date. 

These new contracts replace former 
uniform operating contracts which had 
been made effective between the Pullman 
Company and various railroads as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1946, in accordance with the 
terms of a “memorandum agreement” of 
October 18, 1945. These interim con- 
tracts had been written to expire as of 
December 31, 1948, but w ~e extended 
by mutual agreement for six months — 
to June 30, 1949 — while the new form 
of permanent contract was under con- 
sideration. A committee of seven rail- 
road representatives, with accounting and 
legal subcommittees, participated in 
working out the new contract with the 
Pullman Company. 

Mr. Harding also told the P. & S. Di- 
vision that a total of 2,396 standard 
heavyweight sleeping cars and 152 tour- 
ist cars had been transferred from Pull- 
man to railroad ownership under the 
terms of the 1945 memorandum agree- 
ment. Most of these cars, however, will 
continue to be operated by Pullman un- 
der the car lease attached to the uniform 
contract. 

The balance of Mr. Harding’s address, 
as reported on page 121 of the Railway 
Age of July 9, was an analysis of the 
advantages of unified sleeping car serv- 
ice, as compared with separate opera- 
tion by individual roads. 


President Would Repeal 
Tax on Freight Transport 


Repeal of the tax on amounts paid for 
the transportation of goods was among 
recommendations made by President Tru- 
man in his Midyear Economic Report 
which was submitted to Congress on 
July 11. The tax, which is levied on 
freight charges paid to all agencies of 
for-hire transportation, is 3 per cent of 
such charges except in the case of coal 
where it is 4 cents per short ton. In 
1948, the tax yielded about $339 million. 

It “should be eliminated,” the Presi- 
dent said, because it “enters directly 
into such a large number of business 
costs.” Meanwhile, his message made no 
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Railroad 
Equipment 


Production castings at Continental 
are made with “custom” care and 
precision. Specialized foundry fa- 
cilities accommodate all sizes of 
locomotive and carbuilders’ cast- 
ings to any physical properties. 
Heat treating and machining fa- 
cilities provide all degrees of 
temper and finish. For dependable 
quality . . . strict observance of 
specifications . . . and scheduled 
delivery ... Look to Continental first! 
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reference to the 15 per cent tax on fares, 
the repeal or reduction of which is pro- 
posed in several bills now pending in 
Congress. Proposed legislation to repeal 
the freight tax is also pending. 

Other recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s message included those calling for 
legislation to “liberalize the provisions 
for carry-over of losses by corporations,” 
and to increase the statutory minimum 
wage to “at least 75 cents an hour and 
broaden its coverage.” At the same time, 
the President abandoned the recommen- 
dation, made last January in his state- 
of-the-union message, which called. for 
new tax legislation to yield $4 billion a 
year, “principally from additional corpo- 
rate taxes.” His present message said that 
under existing conditions “immediate tax 
increases should be limited to raising es- 
tate and gift taxes and closing the loop- 
holes in their administration . . .” 

The message described the present as 
“a transition period, in which we must 
work toward conditions that will promote 
a more stable and enduring growth in 
production, employment and purchasing 
power.” No new public works program 
was recommended by the President. “The 
economic situation does not now call for 
an immediate and sweeping expansion 
of public works,” he said, having previ- 
ously indicated his view that work should 
continue on present federal and state 
programs which he called “substantial.” 

Also, the President favors preparing 
new programs “which might be needed 
if the business downturn should become 
more serious.” And in that connection he 
recommended legislation “to provide for 
loans to assist state and local advance 
planning of public works,” and to “en- 
able the Bureau of Public Roads to make 
advances to states for acquiring and 
clearing rights-of-way.” 

Earlier in his message the President 
said that American businessmen now 
have “great opportunities” for invest- 
ments, including those designed “to im- 
prove transportation facilities.” Business- 
men, he added, “should lift their sights 
to the needs of an economy that grows 
and prospers from year to year.” The 
President also said that the country, 
“within a few years,” can achieve a 
national output “well above $300 billion, 
valued at current prices.” 

The trend of prices was among the 
economic developments discussed at some 
length in the report of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers which ac- 
companied the message. There this was 
said: “A difficult problem of price ad- 
justment is presented by the _public- 
utility services, especially transportation, 
where competition is not directly effec- 
tive. Their prices are a substantial ele- 
ment in the cost of production of manu- 
factured goods, and, instead of falling, 
they are still rising in response to past 
advances in the cost of materials and 
labor. Public utility commissions as well 
as company executives have the special 
responsibilities of adjusting rates in re- 
lation to changed cost and demand con- 
ditions, with special emphasis upon the 
interests of the economy as a whole.” 
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Owe STEP in the right 


direction and you're 
in comfortable, cheerful 


HOTEL CLEVELAND. 


Convenient to stores, 

Public Auditorium, Stadium, 
theatres. Directly connected 
by covered passage to 
Union Passenger Terminal, 
garage, Terminal office 
buildings. 


Best choice of rooms 
Thursday through Monday. 
All rooms with radio... 


many with television. 































CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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us thousands of maintenance dollars... 


BALANCE SHEET—ANY RAILROAD, 


Debit 


Investment 
Equipment—Small 


Labor—Regular Section Forces 


PRESSURE GROUTING PAYS 


Pressure grouting of water-churning subgrades with 
portland cement saves thousands of dollars in main- 
tenance, gives a smoother riding track and eliminates 
slow orders. More than 45 major railroads are now 
using this proven method for eliminating soft spots 
and water pockets, stabilizing fills and increasing the 
load-carrying capacity of troublesome sections. In 
almost all instances the entire cost of pressure grout- 
ing has been returned within a few months by savings 
in maintenance. Technical bulletin available free. 
Distributed only in the United States and Canada. 


bictoaasoetes 


U.S.A. 


Credit 


Saved maintenance—30%-90% 
Return on original investment— 

As high as 900% in one year 
Material saving— 

Ballast 

Longer tie life 

Longer rail life 


Increased production 
Men released for more 
productive work 
Operational savings— 
Increased speeds 
Heavier tonnage limit 
Safer operations 
Improved public relations— 
Smoother riding tracks 
More passenger comfort 
No delay in operation 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


DEPT. A7c-26, 33 WEST GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete ... through scientific 
research and engineering field work 
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